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‘‘Don’t grunt! When I was a boy we had to do it all with that’’ 


Forecasting the Weather a Year Ahead—By Herbert J. Browne 
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BRIEF study of the factors governing the 
quality of milk produced shows us that the 
physical condition of the cows and the 
conditions under which they are housed, 


play an important role in the production of clean milk 
and which if neglected often cause unnecessary hard- 
ships to the farmer. 


The health of the animal with 








A well-lighted, well-ventilated barn f nished in this manner 
insures healthy surroundings for clean cattle. The litter 
carrier reduces back breaking labor to a minimum. 


regard to tuberculosis and other diseases has been 
receiving considerable attention during the past few 
years both by Congress and the State legislatures and 
it is expected that the State of New York alone will 
appropriate over five millions of dollars this year to 
help free the State from disease but the conditions which 
tend to keep the animal in a healthy state, have in 
many cases been overlooked. 

Certainly it is not economical from a dairyman’s 
point of view to house unhealthy animals and neither 
is it economical to combat disease by purchase of 
animals if the dairyman does not co-operate with the 
State in maintaining a clean herd. It will be found 
difficult to maintain a clean herd in a barn which is 
poorly ventilated, lighted, and situated especially 
where disease has been prevalent before. 


Flooring a Big Factor in Sanitation 
One of the biggest factors of sanitation is that of the 
flooring used in the stables of the dairy barn. Up to 


about twenty years ago, wood flooring was prevalent 


but*since that time this material has been gradually 


~ Concrete in Producing Clean Milk 


This Material Is Rapidly Replacing Wood in Farm Construction 


displaced by concrete both for sanitary and economic 
reasons. The concrete type of flooring is non-absorbent, 
easily cleaned and disinfected where disease in the 
herd is to be stamped out. Wood construction with 
tight joints is good while the floor is in first class condi- 
tion but being of an absorbent nature soon loses this 
quality. A soaked floor lends itself readily to harbor- 
ing disease germs. The better designs of dairy barns 
have the concrete foundation walls raised to meet the 
elevation of the window sills. This height is usually 
four feet above the floor line. Such construction 
furnishes a permanent wall and does away with rotting 
of sills that is common in the older wood structures. 
It also has a distinct sanitary feature where the cows 
face inward. 


Sanitation Just as Necessary in the Milk House 


In considering the milk house this also should have 
ventilation, adequate lighting and non-absorbent 
flooring. The cooling tanks are quite commonly 
constructed of concrete instead of wood as the latter 
type are comparatively short lived. These tanks are 
usually dropped below the floor so that the upper edge 
of the tank is about four to six inches above the floor 
level. This is sufficient to keep any floor wash from 
being slopped into the tank. A drain with bell type 
trap should be inserted at the low point of the floor to 
facilitate cleaning. Outer foundation walls should be 
constructed of concrete. Health requirements of many 
cities often require the milk house to be separated 
from the barn with its door built so as to be self-closing. 
The area of the window glass should be at least equiva- 
lent to 10 per cent. of the floor area. All openings as 
windows, doors and ventilators should be screened to 
prevent entrance of flies and other insects carrying 
disease germs. 

In new construction the additional cost of the window 
glass and framing is negligible. The cost of concrete 
flooring, where sand and gravel is available, is very 
low usually running less than wooden flooring. Recent 
costs where ordinary farm labor was utilized, averaged 
six to ten cents per square foot. A good concrete floor 
is free of maintenance charges for all time. 


Costs of Improvements with Relation to Income 


A survey of the dairy industry shows us that the 
demand for clean milk is constantly progressing and 
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that the demand for the poorer grades of milk is falling 
off and in some cases there is no market for it at al] 
even when pasteurized. In localities where a premium 
is paid for clean milk, it is undoubtedly to the advantage 
of the dairyman to make such changes or improvements 
as may be necessary to produce a grade A milk instead 
of one of the lower grades. In places where the poorer 
grades of milk have no market at all the dairyman must 

_make these changes if he desires to continue in the 
business. In both of the above cases the advantages 
of clean milk production must be weighed against the 
cost of improvements. 


A Milk House That Has Many Good Features 


Ortn CROOKER 


T IS rather odd that so few farmers and dairymen 
have seen the advantage of placing the milk house 
directly between the supports at the base of the wind- 
mill. An arrangement of this sort can be made to 
serve many practical ends. A neighbor of mine has 


devised one improvement after another along this line 














until his milk house arrangement approaches the 100 
per cent. mark for efficiency. 

The pump occupies the middle of the floor. While 
it is possible to draw water direct from this source, the 
usual practice is to keep the pump water flowing 
through the cooling tank along wall. First, 
however, the water enters a chamber that is separate 

(Continued on page 591) 
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How to Save the Boy from the Grindstone 


“It’s Lots of Fun to Watch the Boy, the Hired Man and the Engine Do the Work ’”’ 


ECENTLY I heard a farmer make this remark: 
“TI know nothing about a gas engine, but I 
bought one for my boy and it is a lot of fun to 
watch the boy, the hired man and the engine 

do the work.” 
We all know the amount of work which an ambitious 
boy will accomplish in his play, but if he realizes it is 
real work his enthusiasm begins to lag. A machine 


By R. B. RUSHING 


hauled away to a mill or done by hand at a greatly 
increased cost 

One of the greatest possibilities of an engine on the 
farm is the generating of electricity. This not only 
means electric lights in the house and barn, and where- 
ever else needed, but also the installation of such im- 


housing the machinery necessary will be well repaid. 
Very often a great many of them can be driven from 
one line shaft and if the engine is mounted on a home- 
made truck, or one supplied by the manufacturer, it 
can be moved from place to place and do any work 
which it is impossible to bring to the “power house.” 
At the present time the reliable hired man on the farm 
is a big problem. You cannot find the right man 
every time you want one, and often the 





capable of running under its own power 
and moving other machines has a certain 
fascination for a boy, as he finds pleasure 
in doing work when he does not have to 
furnish the motive power. There are lots 
of jobs on the farm, some of them un- 
usually hard ones, which the boy is re- 
quired to do that an engine can do just 
as well and at a great deal less cost. For 
instance, pumping water for a great big 
bunch of stock ‘on a hot summer day— 
or indeed, in the bleak wind on a zero 
winter day. 

Neither does sawing wood even in the 
summer time for the kitchen stove offer 
many inducements under the old buck- 
saw method. The ring of a buzz-saw, how- 
ever, has a sound which séems to call 
all the time for more wood and in a short 
time a large pile is ready to be split and 
corded and the supply for the season 
is prepared. 

While I have never kept any exact cost of doing 
these jobs with the engine, I am fully satisfied that it 
costs less than half of what it does in doing them by 
hand. 

As an aid to the housewife we have also found the 
engine to be very profitable and an ever ready servant 
in doing such jobs as running the washing machine, the 
cream separator, the churn, and such things. In the 
barn when it is hooked onto the feed grinder, root 
cutter, corn sheller, fanning mill, grindstone and other 
small machines, the work is accomplished almost with- 
out any effort, which otherwise would have to be 








have also found the engine. . 





“There are lots of jobs on the farm, some of them unusually hard ones, which the boy 
is required to do that an engine can do just as well. . . . As an aid to the housewife we 
. » an ever ready servant in doing such jobs as running the 


” 


washing machine, the separator and churn. . 


provements and conveniences as electric fans, the 
electric iron, electric motor for the sewing machine 
and many other little appliances in the home, which, 
while they may not be necessities, are great con- 
veniences. 

Many farmers have not been accustomed to these 
new contrivances and perhaps are of the opinion that 
they can do without them on account of their cost. 
In my opinion they are worth all they cost, in making 
the farm a better place to live. 

A little forethought in the construction of a small 
suitable building for doing these various jobs and 





number of places is greatly in excess 
of the desirable men. It is only natural, 
therefore, that the hired man will be 
attracted to the farm which is equipped 
with machinery for doing away with 
some of the drudgery. Thus the engine 
helps solve the labor problem not only 
by lessening the amount of labor re- 
quired, but by making the farm work 
more attractive to the better class of 
laborers. 

Many farmers are buying automo- 
biles. They have been the great factor 
in overcoming distance in the country 
by bringing neighbors closer together 
and placing lecture halls and amuse- 
ment places within the reach of the 
farmer. Previous experience with the 
small farm engine must be given credit 
for at least a good part of the success 
which the farmer has had with the 
automobile. It has been the means of driving out the 
idea that Mr. Farmer cannot handle mechanical power 
with success or that he fails to realize the good use to 
which it can be placed. There are few farmers who own 
automobiles who do not also have an engine on the 
farm. 

There are engines of many various sizes and types 
suitable for farm use, and the question should be 
carefully studied before making a final decision. 
Efficiency should be considered before the cost, and 
the size will of course depend on the kind and amount 
of work to be done. 
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Forecasting the Weather a Year Ahead 


An A. A. Wednesday Evening Radio Talk Broadcast From WEAF 


ahead—has been reached. For any given 

section of this country or of the world it 
can be foretold whether the year or season will be 
wet or dry, warm or cold; whether there will be 
hurricanes and cloudbursts, dry winters or heavy 
snows; when and where the droughts will come; 
the approximate dates and areas of cold waves, 
unseasonably late killing frosts of spring and the 
early ones of late summer and early fall. 

My system is in fact not a forecast but is an 
interpretation. It is based on a simple principle, 
but makes use of the latest and most 
highly developed and technical scien- 
tific discoveries. In operation it is 
like getting on a train in Chicago and 
knowing when you will reach New 
York. 

I shall now tell: 

First, the principle on which the 
system rests.| 

Second, how it is applied. 

Third, how my forecast, made last 
October for the weather of 1924, has 
been fulfilled to the present date. 

Fourth, what the weather will be 
for the next three months, for next 
winter, and for 1925. 

Fifth, what is in store for the whole 
world in 1926 and 1927. 

First. The heat of the sun con- 
trols, directly or indirectly, all 
weather. Its heat reaching the earth 
varies from year to year. For over 
forty years eminent scientists of the 
Smithsonian Institution in Washing- 
ton have been perfecting the most 
delicate and accurate instruments in 
the world to measure these variations. 
Many difficult problems of the atmos- 
phere had to be worked out. This 
great undertaking is successful. The 
world can now know the changes in 
the temperature of the sun. The weather of the 
whole world slowly but surely follows and is gov- 
erned by the long period changes of the sun’s heat. 

Second. The sun’s heat was above normal from 
1917 up to March, 1922. It then fell rapidly until 
in September, 1922, it was at the lowest point 
ever recorded for an extended period since these 
observations began in 1905. And the sun’s heat 
reaching the earth has remained at a low point 
ever since. This drop from the high average of 
1917-1922 to the present is equal to a change in 
temperature over the whole earth of four and one- 
half degrees Fahrenheit. But this loss, as well as 
the preceding rise, is very unevenly distributed. 
It is the method of forecasting this unequal dis- 
tribution and its effects on the winds, rains and 
Weather generally, which is now being told you 
Very briefly. 


ONG range weather forecasting—telling 
what kind of seasons we are to have a year 


The Effect of Ocean Currents 


The open oceans, covering about two-thirds of 
the earth’s surface, are the great storehouses of the 
sun’s heat. By their currents the heat of tropical 
Waters is carried to the colder regions north ard 
South; while by counter-currents and by pressure 
cold water flows down to restore the balance. 
4+the winds which pass over the oceans and are 
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and his talk is on this page. 


By HERBERT J. BROWNE 


influenced by their varying temperatures bring 
to the land nine-tenths of the moisture which falls 
as rain, orsnow. Because winds tend to blow from 
cool regions toward warm regions the measure- 
ment of ocean surface temperatures and land tem- 
peratures gives the basis for forecasting the rain- 
fall, and in a general way its amount and the 
region where it will fall. It takes from one to 
three years for the ocean currents and counter- 
currents to have completed their response to a long 
time change in the sun’s heat. But the response 


Long Range Weather Prophecy 


is of a definite character. So a knowledge of the 
amount of the sun’s change gives the basis for 
measuring the oceanic changes, and the conse- 
quent changes in wind, rain and weather a year or 
more in advance. 

Third. I calculated the weather forecast for 
1924 in October, 1923. It was first made public 
before the Farm Hands Club in Mp yon, wey an 
organization of the leading experts of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the Washington repre- 
sentatives of the great agricultural associations. 
In January} this forecast was published) widely 
throughout the country. It stated that for) the 
country at large and for the full period 1924 would 
beacold dry year. Certain exceptions were noted. 
Up to date for two-thirds of the time and over 
two-thirds of the area the weather has been un- 
usually cold and unusually dry. The principal 
excessive rainfall was, as forecast, along the At- 
lantic Seaboard and in the East Gulf States. The 
excessive heat has also been where forecast, along 
thé Mexican border and on the Pacific Coast. My 
forecast was for early and severe cold waves reach- 
ing the Gulf Coast, for later ones further north, 
for favorable weather in the Oklahoma-Kansas- 
Nebraska winter wheat belt and the northwestern 
spring wheat sections. All this is sustained. I pre- 





used to laugh at an old-fashioned almanac which made 
joke of forecasting the weather by printing the words 
“along about this time look out for rain”’ all the way across the 
space where the days of the month were listed. As it was fairly 
certain that it would rain sometime during the thirty days, the 
forecaster was a sure prophet. 
progress has been made in accurate forecasting of the weather 
so that to-day millions of farmérs use the weather reports as an 
approximate guide in handling their crops. So far, however, 
most of the progress has been made in short-time forecasting. 
The other day a man came into our office and interested us so 
much in a brief talk about what he had been able to do in long- 
range forecasting that we asked him to broadcast a talk over 
WEAF on this interesting subject. He kindly consented to do so, 
Mr. H. J. Browne, the author, is 
a scientist, who has spent years in research study of factors that 
influence the weather, and as the weather is the chief and funda- 
mental influence in every farmer’s business, we know you will 
enjoy and be interested in what Mr. Browne has to say.—THE 
EDITORS. 


Since that time, considerable 


dicted for the western cattle country—the great 
ranges from Amarillo, Texas, to Havre, Montana 
—the best grass and water in twenty years, and 
they are having it. The forecast was for a severe 
drought on the Pacific Coast. It is the worst in the 
history of that section. From the 105th meridian 
east to the Atlantic Coast the whole spring was so 
cold as to put crops back from two weeks to a 
month and to produce a situation of grave concern. 
Both corn and cotton are seriously threatened. 
Fourth. I now predict that July and August 
will swing toward hot dry weather from the Mis- 
souri Valley eastward to the Atlantic Seaboard, 
with severe drought conditions in 
many sections, relieved in part by 
severe thunderstorms. Rainfall will 
be below normal through the south- 
west and to the Pacific Coast. Many 
heat records will be broken. 
_ There will be a cold wave along the 
northern border States in August from 
Minnesota east, and in September one 
of great severity will come as far 
south as_Nebraska, Central Iowa, 
Northern Illinois, Indiana and Ohio, 
and it may penetrate New York and 
‘ Northern New England. It threatens 
severe damage to the enormous acre- 
age of replanted corn in the affected 
areas, as well as to Wisconsin to- 
bacco, northern buckwheat and n 
crops of other kinds. West India 
hurricanes will be notably absent. 
The winter of 1924-25 will set in 
early and last long. There will be 
much severe weather and winter 
grains will suffer from lack of suffi- 
cient snow cover, especially in the 
northern States. Early cold waves 


The year 1925 will see a repetition of 
many of the disagreeable features of 
1924. But the California drought will 
be broken and the temperature thiere 
will return to normal, may in fact be cooler 
than normal. 

The Western ranges will have a heavy winter 
precipitation and, except for losses to livestock 
from winter severity, may look forward to a suc- 
cessful year with plenty of grass and water. 


The Forecast for ’26 and ’27 


Fifth. I again sound the warning that the years 
1926 and 1927 threaten grave disasters to the 
grain crops of the whole world. I was the first 
to make this forecast. Now leading British and 
Swedish scientists, working upon entirely distinct 
lines of investigation, have come to the same con- 
clusion. Mine is based on the fact that all tropical 
and sub-tropical oceanic waters are far below their 
normal temperatures and will so remain. That 
means chilly late growing seasons, late frosts in 
spring and early killing frosts in autumn and late 
summer. In 1816 came the “Year Without a 
Summer,” with frosts, snow and ice in every 
month of the year, in which no crops were raised 
north of the Ohio and Potomac. The years pre- 
ceding were like the ones we are now having. Our 
government should buy and store our surplus 
wheat instead of trying to dump it into Europe 
below the cost of production. 


will reach the Gulf Coast in January. , 
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A Hopeful Sign 


HE price of wheat recently advanced on the 

Chicago Board of Trade 13% cents a bushel 
in fourteen days. On June 18 it sold for 
$1.1658. This is one of the most hopeful events 
from a farm point of view in many a long day. 
The reason for the advance in price is a shortage 
in the wheat crop, and every farmer knows that 
he gets more money when crops are short than 
when there is a large production. 

The wheat farmers have learned the truth of 
this through disastrous experience. The present 
acreage planted to wheat is approximately 53,- 
800,000, which is the smallest for any year since 
1917. Since 1919, when the price was guaran- 
teed by the government, the wheat acreage has 
constantly decreased. The present acreage is 
714 per cent. lower than it was a year ago and 
$1 per cent. lower than it was in 1919. This 
lessened production will have more effect on the 
price returned to the wheat farmer than all the 
unsound uneconomic legislation and panaceas 
which have been proposed, and the same principle 
applies to all the other farm products. 

There is every likelihood that the price will go 
still higher. This will put more money into 
hundreds of thousands of farm homes and aid 
toward better times on farms all the way along 
the line. 
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Announcement 


E take pleasure in announcing a New York 

State HORSESHOE PITCHING CON- 
TEST to determine the champion Barnyard 
Golfer for the entire State. Local county contests 
will be staged either at the county farm bureau 
picnics or at the county fairs. Winners in all 
counties competing will go to the Syracuse State 
Fair to compete for the State-wide championship 
and cash prizes. AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST of- 
fers three prizes of $100, $50, and $25 for the three 
farmers at the State Fair who succeed in proving 
that they are the best pitchers in the State. 

It is one of the policies of American AGri- 
CULTURIST to encourage those things which lead 
to more recreation and fun on the farm. Pitching 
horseshoes or “barnyard golf” is a sport that 
farm people have gotten a lot of pleasure out of 
for generations. Lately, interest in it has been 
revived. We want to help this interest along, 
so get your horseshoes out and begin to practice 
up. Full rules and regulations for the contest 


wil] be given next week. Names of the contest- 
ants and winners and other news regarding the 
progress of the contest during the summer will 
be given in detail in AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


Ladd Appointed Extension Director 


Tc announcement of the appointment of 
C. E. Ladd as director of extension at the 
New York State College of Agriculture will meet 
with the enthusiastic approval of all the thou- 
sands of farm people in the State who know Dr. 
Ladd. He will succeed M. C. Burritt, who recently 
resigned to assume active management of his fruit 
farm at Hilton, New York. 

Dr. Ladd was born and raised on a farm at 
McLean, New York, and he still owns and 
manages the home farm. All of his life has been 
connected directly or indirectly with agriculture. 
Delaware County people will be especially pleased 
at this appointment because they came to know 
and love Dr. Ladd for the fine chap he is when 
he served as the director of the State School at 
Delhi. Both from his experience in actual farming 
and from his training as an extension professor 
under Dr. George Warren, Ladd knows that farm 
people want no nonsensical nostrums in agricul- 
tural education. No man of our acquaintance, 
unless it be Dr. Warren himself, has a better 
understanding of the fundamental principles 
— which farm success must be built than Dr. 
add. 

In addition to this plain common-sense know]- 
edge, Dr. Ladd has a personality that makes 
friends of all who know him. Next to the dean 
of the College, the position of extension director 
is the most important. It is through this office 
that the College will succeed or fail in its real 
service to farm people. In the appointment of 
Ladd to this important position, we feel that the 
College authorities could not have done better, and 
we congratulate the College and the people of the 
State in securing a man so ably fitted from every 
standpoint to carry on the work which was so 
well established by M. C. Burritt. 


Only a Matter of Five Million 


N a recent issue we answered an amusing letter 
from a farmer about the wages a hired man 
would receive if he started at a cent a day and had 
his wages doubled each day for a month. The 
figures we gave for the entire month were $5,368,- 
709.12. 

We received many letters saying that this an- 
swer wes incorrect and upon investigation we 
found that it was. The above amount is what the 
hired man would have received for the thirtieth 
day, and for the entire month the answer should 
have been $10,737,418.23. 

But what is a little matter of five million dollars 
in the life of a hired man these days? 


One Way to Beat High Costs 


N our issue of May Srd there was an editorial 
about beating the high costs of living by buying 
less from the store and using more of the products 
of the farm, as our fathers used to do. On this 
editorial W. H. Storie of St. Lawrence County 
writes as follows: 

“‘T am telling you of one small way that keeping the 
high cost of living down is done in our neighborhood. 
About six of us farmers each buy a cheese in the fall. 
(One of the number does the buying at some local 
factory.) Then we meet at one place some evening and 
have a ‘cheese cutting’ and a social time, each one 
taking home his share of the cheese. It is soon con- 
sumed, all in good condition. Then we assemble with 
another neighbor, and so on till we have been the rounds 
We had a cutting last week.” 


Effect of Breeding 


VERY little while some example comes along 
that impresses us with the almost uncanny 
effect of breeding upon succeeding genera- 
tions. It is not possible nor practical for every one 
to own purebred cattle, but if every dairyman 
could once realize what the effect of a good pure- 
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bred bull would be upon his herd, evéry farmer” 
would have one. Our publisher, Mr. Morgen. 

thau, is very enthusiastic over some milk and 

butterfat tests which he has just completed on his 

farm at Hopewell Junction. The results of these 

tests are given as a matter of interest on page 600, 

Nine cows were in the test, six two-year-olds, and 

three three-year-olds. It will be noted that every 

one of the nine produced better than twenty 

pounds of butterfat in the seven days. 


And here§sithie'chief reason. Every single one 
of the nin thedaughter of one bull, Dutch. 
land Cola Inka. 


What is the Most Neighborly Act 
You Know ? 


N our June 14th issue we started a little contest 
with prizes for the best letters on the subject 
“The Most Neighborly Act I Know.” For the 
three best letters on this subject, we offered five, 
three and one dollars. In case of a tie, the full 
amount will be awarded to each contestant. This 
is just to remind you that the contest is still open 
and will continue until July 15th. ; 
We are receiving a nice lot of interesting letters, 
but we want to get more. The fundamental ob-° 
ject is to prove what the most of us already know, 
that the real fundamental neighborliness and 
friendliness are not growing less in the world, 
particularly in farm communities. Letters should 
not be more than two hundred words long, and 
they should describe some actual occurrence in 
your own experience or that of some one you know. 


Eastman’s Chestnuts 


EN I came to New York to try to edit this 
paper. for Mr. Morgenthau and for you, I 
looked around a long time to find a home as near as 
possible in conditions to those of the country I 
have known all of my life. Not long ago I was 
lucky enough to find a place a few miles out of the 
city where the woods grew across the road in front 
of the house, with fruit trees in the yard and with 
birds. to sing us awake in the morning. 

But there was no garage, and being blessed or 
cursed—whichever way you look at it—with a car, 
I had to build one. This meant getting a con- 
tractor, and like most contractors in this neck of 
the woods, he was Irish, with that great apprecia- 
tion of a joke which most Irishmen possess. Next 
door there lives a neighbor who, although she is 
married, is a typical old maid (I am trusting that 
this paper will not fall into her hands). One morn- 
ing while the garage was being built an automobile 
stood in the street in front of her house and she 
came hurrying out and pitched into Tom, my 
contractor, about leaving his car in front of her 
house. 

“TI think you have a nerve,” she said. “Re- 
move this car immediately!” 

““’Scuse me,” said Tom, “but I don’t think that 
I shall move that car.” 

They glared at each other for a moment and 
Tom went back to his work and the lady into her 
house to call the police. In a little while up came 
Tim, the cop, another Irishman, and said to Tom, 
the contractor: 

“Tom, ye blitherin’ old fool, what did ye make 
me come way up here fer? What did ye annoy the 
lady fer? Why don’t ye put the car across ‘the 
road?” ; 

To which Tom replied belligerently, “I wont 
touch tha* car and be danged to ye!” 

“Ye won't, hey?” said Tim. “I'll show ye 
whether ye will or not! Why won’t ye?” ; 

** Because, Tim darlint,” said Tom, with a twin- 
kle in his eye, “that car don’t happen to belong 
to me!” 


Quotations Worth While 


IS reasons are as two grains of wheat hid in 
two bushels of chaff; you shall seek all day 
ere you find them; and when you have them, 
they are not worth the search.—SHAKESPEARE. 
* * + 


“Thou shalt not plow with an ox and an ass 
together.” —DevuTERONoMY 22 : 10. 
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Here are a number of pictures of old and modern farm 
gmplements and methods. Sometimes we don’t realize 

hat strides have been made in modern times in perfecting 
farm machirery to reduce the amount of hard labor. 


How Old is the Reaper? , 
OPULAR opinion would have it that the first 


reaping machine the world ever knew was in- 

vented by a Virginia blacksmith, Cyrus Mc- 

Cormick, in 1831. On the contrary, mechanical 
reapers—and very efficient ones—were contrived more 
than two thousand years ago. Indeed, so well de- 
veloped were such machines that the Roman author 
Pliny, writing in the first century A.D., about farming 
in Spain and France, was filled with admiration far 
the ingenuity with which 
such devices were con- 
structed, 

“Of reaping itself,” 
says he, “thereare several 
methods. In the broad 
plains ... enormous 
machines, with teeth set 
in a row, placed on 
two wheels, are driven 
through the standing 
grain by an ox 'yoked in 
a reverse position (that is, behind the reaper). Thus 
the grain cut off falls into the furrow.” 

What is still more surprising, those ancient farmers 
within another century or so had invented what was 
almost a reaper and thresher combined! Their machine 
not only cut the grain, but separated it from the straw 
and deposited it in a wagon, as the contrivance went 
across the field. Can the most up-to-date piece of farm 
machinery do much more? Here is the exact descrip- 
tion by a*‘Roman agricultural writer of about 340, 
Palladius Rutilius: 

“In the Gallic lowlands they employ a more expedious 
mode of reaping, requiring in addition to the labor of 

















How Old Is the Grain Drill? 


ie pictures are interesting in showing the 
development of the 

modern grain drill. 
The old-fashioned drill 
is taken from the pic- 
ture in American Agri- 
culturist printed in 
September, 1850. It was 
called the ‘‘Premium 
grain drill.”’ Did you 
ever use one? 

















men the assistance of a single ox during the whole harvest 
A cart is constructed which moves on two wheels. 
The bottom of it, which is rectangular in form, is pro- 
tected at the sides by boards sloping outwards, so that 


time. 


the upper part of the vehicle is wider than the lower. ° 


The boards in front of the cart are lower than the rest. 
At that part a great number of teeth, curved upward, 
are arranged in a row, at intervals adapted to the size 
of an ear of grain. Behind this cart two very short 
shafts are fastened like the poles of a sedan-chair. To 
these an ox is yoked and harnessed, with his head turned 
toward the cart. The animal must be well broken in, 
so as not to exceed his driver’s pace. When he proceeds 
to drive the vehicle through the grain all the ears are 
caught by the teeth and fall in a heap into the cart, the 
broken stalks being left behind. The driver, who fol- 
lows, generally regulates the elevation or depression of 
the teeth, and thus by a few courses backwards and 
forwards the whole crop is gathered in the space of a few 
hours. This system is useful in even and level places, 
and in those where the straw is not absolutely wanted.” 

Strange, is it not, how man makes and forgets, pro- 
gresses and falls back? For fifteen centuries after that 
description was written farming ingenuity declined and 
declined until field laborers forgot that a mechanical 


reaper had ever existed, and knew only that back-break- 





ing device, the scythe. In fact, even in open-minded, 
progressive America, when Cyrus McCormick made his 
first crude mechanical reaper in that Virginia smithy, 
the farmers laughed at the contraption, even intimated 
that the inventor was insane, and gave him so little en- 
couragement that he turned to the frontier town of 
Chicago, where future millionaires were more “gullible.” 

That McCormick never heard of Pliny or Palladius 
Rutilius or of the reapers that they described is morally 
certain. The human race seems simply to invent and 
forget and re-invent.*-CarL Houupay, Ohio. 


* * * 


DoYou Remember the Old Wooden Hay Rake 


ALTHOUGH the editor is not so aged, he once raked 
hay with an old-fashioned revolving wooden rake 
similar to the one in the accompanying picture. The 
teeth of the rake were arranged in two sets which 
revolved around an axle. There were no wheels, the 


teeth being held in place by the operator who walked 
behind. The set of teeth that were held on the ground 
gathered up the hay until the accumulations between 








the rakers and those held perpendicular out in front were 
filled. Then the operator released his hold, the rakes 
slipped around and a new set came into play. The 
operator held the next set as it came up bringing them 
into use. How many of you have had the same experi- 


ence? 
* * * 


Where Elephants Do the Work 


AN elephant pulling a manure spreader! An improb- 
able farm sight, particularly in the United States, 
and impracticable even were it possible, the average 
farmer would declare. On the ordinary farm, of course, 
the farmer’s surmise would be correct, but on the 550- 
acre Wallace circus farm, as it is called, near Peru, 
Indiana, it is an entirely different story. On this farm 
elephants do pull manure spreaders and they make the 
going easy even with the heaviest loads possible through 
any kind of slush, mud or quagmire. 

The winter boarders at this interesting farm include 
twenty-seven elephants, fifteen lions, five tigers, five 
bears, five camels, seventy dogs, one hippopotamus, one 
ape, a number of monkeys and deer, three hundred 
horses, as well as a great many permanent residents, 
such as swine and cattle and other typical farm animals, 

Naturally on a large-sized, special farm such as the 
Wallace circus farm, farming operations are carried on 
in a big way. In the matter of manure spreading al- 
ready mentioned, for instance, five McCormick-Deering 


spreaders are employed and the use to which each of 











these machines is put in three winter months is the 
equivalent of that which a machine on the average farm 
gets in five years. The Wallace farm people load these 
spreaders heavily and sometimes when the manure is 
frozen and the going unusually hard, horses or mules 
are not equal to the pulling job necessary. It is then 









Farm Machinery—Old and New 


Some Tools Our Fathers Used Compared with Ours 


that an elephant hitched to a spreader as shown in the 
illustration steps in and makes the job easy. 


* * * 


When They Built Wheelbarrows 
for the Women Folk 


T= picture was taken from an issue of AMERICAN 
The 


Aaericutturist published in April, 1846, 
statement with it said: 
“She ought to have a 
small light wheelbarrow 
with long handles curving 
upwards, which by throw- 
ing the weight principally 
upon the wheel is moved 
with much more facility 
than those with long straight handles, does not strain 
the shoulders so much, and is better suited to woman’s 
dress as she is not obliged to bend the body so much 
forward, which throws the skirt upon the ground and 
puts her every moment in danger of being tripped up 
and having her nose broken.” 
Times have certainly degenerated, for now the ladies 
won’t use any kind of a wheelbarrow even when it is 
especially arranged for them. 


* * & 
Gasoline Engine a Time and Labor Saver 


E FIND the gasoline engine to be one of the 
greatest things ever invented for saving time, 
labor and strength. I believe every farmer should own 
one. As labor is so scarce and high-priced now, one of 
the great benefits derived from one of these enginés 
(where one possesses a washing machine) is that the 
family washing can be done in a few hours by most 
any member of the family from the housewife down. 
Then, there are still a good many other uses to which 
the engine may be applied that will greatly lessen the 
hard task of work or labor. The woodsaw, pump, feed 
cutter, separator, corn crusher, all can be done with this 
little labor-saver, and operated at little expense. One 
will pay for itself in six months’ time.—W. H. H. 


* * *” 
Before Horses and After 


N old-fashioned haying scene, contrasted with one 
right up-to-the-minute, Haying with the old 
methods went pretty slowly, and often it lasted close to 
eightorten weeks. It was 
the big job of the year, 
but fortunately there was 
plenty of help. Modern 
machinery is the chief 
reason for the over-pro- 
duction of farm crops, in 
spite of the large drift of 
farm population to the 
cities, Without the ma- 























chinery on the farms, city people would either have to 


return to the land in large numbers, or else starve. 


A Milk House That Has Many Good Features 

(Continued from page 588) 
from the tank and which serves as a supply for drinking 
purposes. Overflow from the cooling vat passes to a 
stock tank in the barnyard. From here, the overflow 
is carried also to two or three other drinking fountains 
in different lots about the place. For power purposes 
in case the wind fails, a small motor in one corner of 
the milk house is belted to an overhead shaft, from 
which the pump can be operated. Power also is 
supplied from the same source for operating a churn 
and a separator. 

The milk house itself has been designed in such a 
way that its lines are in harmony with those of the 
base supports of the windmill tower. The reader's 
attention is called to the method employed of altering 
the stays on the tower frame at the point where these 
would otherwise interfere with the use of the door. 
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Easily Attaches to any Fordson Tractor.and makes 


Real Hay Cutter 


OES three to five times the work of a horse-drawn mower. 

,.Cuts 14 to 3 acres per hour, 
The Otwell Mower is strongly built of the very best material and 
is designed to stand rough treatment. © The highest grade ball 
bearings are used. Lubrication comes from the tractor itself. 
Cutting power is taken from the Fordson Pulley gear. This 
allows mower to operate at motor speed and permits the heaviest 
cutting regardless of the speed of the tractor. 


No interference with tractor draw bar cap permits other implements to be 
drawn behind the Fordson with the mower attached. 


The Otwell can be used with or without the new Fordson fender. 


Ask your Fordson Dealer about the new Otwell 
Mower or write direct for descriptive circulars 


DETROIT HARVESTER COMPANY 


6537 Livernois Ave, 
Detroit, Michigan 





ERE’S THE DIGGER that will separate your potatoes perfectly 
and without bruising. The single extra long elevator carries them 


gently yet does thor 

roller type, guides 

use the Ba k- 

steel, with elevator \ 

Built rugged and simple 

digger must undergo. 
Investigate the 


ough work. The foretruck, either standard or 
perfectly and will not skid sideways. You can 
Pugh without costly breakage. Practically all 
chain of extra tough high carbon spring steel. 
to stand the hard grinding strains every potato 
Tractor hitch if you prefer. Fully guaranteed. 
Babcock-~-Pugh before you order your 
digger. Write today for full particulars. 


Nash-Acme Harrow Co. 
$88 Drexel Bldg. 











Z 
Doylestown Undershot Thresher No. 5 


Built especially for use with small 
tractors, such as Fordson, Samson, 
McCormick-Deering, etc. 





Light, simple, durable and efficient! 
The result of 73 years of careful and 
practical development. 

A size to fit every need—from 4 H. P 
engine to tractor size. 

e Write at once for catalogue and 
<, stating what kind of a T ESHE 
are interested in! 


Doylestown Agricultural Company 


rices 
you 








ESTABLISHED 1851 DOYLESTOWN, PA. J 
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Fighting the Old ’Chuck 7 
Mobilizing Fire, Water, Poison and the Dog i 


ID you ever drown a woodchuck? 


I suggested the zoo in a nearby city, | 
If you have some good tight 


In the meantime, the woodchucks 


barrels or a tank you can put on a wagon had more to say about the matter than 
or slip, it is a very cheap and easy way might be supposed. The next day when 
of fighting these pests. 


j I went to see them, the wire was cut and 
We made a regular sport day of it one the woodchucks,—well, you can drowa 
We had a large them out all right, but, when you see the 


| tank with hose attached and, of course, head come up, have a gun’ handy, for they 


| the wagon and team was the easiest part make pretty poor pets.—L. H. Hiscock, 


| 
| 





| 


| 


| down in the den or one wild rush. 
water gurgled peacefully on; the hole trapping in a skunk den, the trap can be 
did not fill up; the season was very dry. 
Would it soak away even faster than our 
tank could supply it? Then down in the season comes for trapping skunks, the 
darkness of the open hole a little water 
began to show, the hose gave a fore- 
boding sigh, and the water ceased to furs.—Mnrs. B. E. Baker, New York. 
flow. The tank was empty. 





chaim some rope, and a few clubs for treatment. 
good luck, because, if that woodchuck are taken for the season by Mrs. Skunk 
came out with a rush, we figured we could and there she, if left alone, will raise a 
run just about as fast as he could. With family of from four to ten little ones. Itis 
the bags we : 
of the four holes into the den. Then we is one of the farmer’s best friends destroy. 
turned on the hose in the fourth hole. 


by waiting for the unexpected to happen, 
especially when you do not know just catch the woodchucks? 
how or what it will be, a drowning way chuck is cut in pieces the flock of hens 


woodchuck, 
At any rate we had the worst of the 
bargain, and the team had to return 
for another tank of water. 


however, things began to happen. 
ground was getting pretty well soaked most woodchuck tails, which are to be put 
and the water really began to crawl up on exhibit at the county picnic. 

rapidly. What is even more to the point, 


of the job. 


In the field below the house there had 


long been a woodchuck, famous for size Trap "Chucks and Save Skunks 
| of body, cunning in evading traps, and 
even more famous yet for the wonderful 
| assortment and collection of holes he 
could dig. So the party set out to try an mination. 
experiment in woodchuck hunting. 


Till Later 


ANY farmers use the sure-death or 

carbon bisulphide method of exter- 
Some use the automobile ex- 
haust without ever thinking they are not 
We took along a numbereof bags, a sure what is in the hole receiving the gas 
Many old woodchuck holes 


topped up and filled three a well-established fact that the skunk 


ing large numbers of grubs. 

Can we afford to have these helpful, if 
ill-smelling, little animals destroyed? 
Would it not be better to give the boys on 
the farm a few strong traps and let them 


If the wood- 


A Lot of Water Needed 


It is a severe nervous test to sit idly 


The like the meat. In case the boy fmds he ig 


moved with care. Even a skunk may be 
released from a trap. When the lawful 


boys will have found some places where 
they can set traps for a profitable catch of 


So far everything seemed to favor the 
unless Le was drowned. 


Woodchuck Cleanup On in 
Livingston County 

HE Livingston County Farm Bureau 

has put on a woodchuck campaign. 

When we started the new tank flowing As an added incentive the Bureau is offer- 

The ing a prize to the individual securing the 


Farmers are using all kinds of methods 


the old woodchuck shoved his nose up from a good dog, which is probably one of 


| out of the water like a seal and glowered the most effective woodchuck extermina- 
} at us. 


In two things we were safe: he tors to the use of carbon bisulphide. L.O. 


was not drowned and he would not leave Santimier of Mount Morris has had good 
the hole while there was a dry spot left results using a mixture of Paris Green and 


in it. As the water rose up, he climbed,— salt 
up and up until he was near the top of 
the 


The carbon bisulphide method consists 


hole. With a rope my brother in saturating a wad of cotton or wool 


snared him and with‘a heave we got him waste with 114 or 2 ounces of the liquid 


out on the ground. 


We replaced the which gan be procured at the local drug 


rope with the small meshed chain and store. This is placed as far down in the 


fastened him to the wagon. 


hole as possible after all other openings 
have been closed with sod, well-stamped 


Others Get the Same Dose down, to prevent escaping fumes. After 


As the tank was still over half full, we an elapse of 5 or 10 minutes this gas is 


tried another hole nearby and soon had exploded by thrusting a flame down into 
| another small woodchutk added to the the hole. A rag saturated with gasoline 


collection. 


But the real problem was attached to the end of a long wire makes 


ahead of us: what were we going to do a good torch. Take care to keep away 
with them now that we had them? from the front of the hole when exploding 
It did not seem right to kill them, they tke gas to avoid being burned. 


came up and out so helpless, and yet it 


On the Charles G. Porter farm in Or- 


was not exactly right to turn them loose. leans County 96 woodchuck holes were 


To put off the question for a day we thus treated and only 6 altogether gave 


made a barrel into a cage and put them any indication that the occupants were 


in it with plenty to eat. Z 
feeding woodchucks to keep them alive! 


still living after the first treatment. 


Just imagine 
Many farmers have been conducting 


We spent a good part of the remaining woodchuck campaigns on their own initia- 
day planning other woodchuck parvies tive but this is of little value unless every- 
and wondering what we could do with body in the neighborhood cooperated to 
the two prize packages we had caught. wipe the pests out of the neighborhood. 
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Fordson 
Ample Power for 
Economical Threshing 


Fordson Power is never more appre- 
ciated than at harvest time when 
threshing must be handled on the 
most economical basis to insure satis- 
factory profits. 


On thousands of farms this year Ford- 
son Tractors will furnish the power for 
quick, thorough and economical thresh- 
ing. Fewer men with Fordson Power 
will thresh more grain at a lower cost. 
Bigger grain profits will result. 


And with the threshing: done Fordson 
Power is ready to bale hay, grind feed, 
fill the silo, saw wood, handle your fall 
plowing, etc., all ata big saving in time 
and money. On farm jobs of ey 
description and for all belt work, For 
son Power proves the most rofitable 
farm investment you can make. 


Now—before harvest—is the time to 
buy your Fordson. See your nearest 


authorized Ford dealer a 
Sora 
joe Gompany, 


CARS -TRUCKS - TRACTORS 
See the Nearest Authorized Ford Dealer 
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One Farm Uses 
of Concrete” 


Wouldn't you like to have more time for yourself? 
Wouldn't you like to know you were through 
fixing up fences for once and all? Wouldn't you 
like to know when you build a hog house that 
you will never have to repair or rebuild it? 


You can be sure of these things when you 
build with Concrete. Concrete is not only sani- 
tary and economical. It is permanent. 


Send today for your free copy of “A Hundred 
and One Farm Uses of Concrete.” 


This practical little book has been especially 
prepared for you and other progressive farmers. 
It is well illustrated, and contains samples of blue 
prints which will help you in your building 
improvements. 

It also gives you worthwhile information about 
Concrete silos, dairy barns, barn floors, feeding 
floors, hog houses, milk houses and many other 
forms of Concrete construction. 


Finally, it tells you exactly how to make good 

crete; how to proportion and mix the ma- 

terials, how to get the greatest values out of every 
sack of cement you buy. 


You simply cannot afford to be without this 
practical little book. And remember, it is free. 
Write for it today. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


347 Madison Avenue 
NEW YORK 


of National Organization to Improve and 
Extend the Uses of Concrete 
WRITE THE OFFICE NEAREST YOU 


Offices in 30 Cities 





















THE MOST ATTRACTIVE AND 


GLOBE SILO MOST ECONOMICAL 


You can tell them by their roofs 


A GLOBE SILO will give The extension 
er by the GLO SILO COMPANY—reduces the 
net ton capacity. Remember every Extension Roof is a 
GLOBE or @ poor imitation. This Seen of improvements ever 
as in silo construction combined with the other many GLOBE 
advantages makes the GLOBE SILO’ th = most durable, convenient 
and ry silo you can possibly 
GLOBE SILOS are made of high  enaiee Canadian Spruce and 
Oregon Fir, with heavy matching, double splines, sealed joints, and 
flexible airtight doors. They are the best for keeping heat in and 
> (gt cold out. In them silage cures perfectly, keeps better and freezes less. 
¥ Send today for catalog and prices on Silos, Tanks, Water Tubs, 
Portable Poultry Houses, etc. Address 


GLOBE SILO COMPANY, Box 104, Unadilla, N. Y. 


SLUG-SHOT 


USED FROM OCEAN TO OCEAN FOR 35 YEARS. 


Sold by Seed Dealers of America. 


Saves Currants, Potatoes, Cabbage. Melons. Flowers. Trees and 
from Insects Put up on popular packages at popeler prices, 
Write for tree pamphlet on Bugs and Bhghrs. ete . to 


Hammond's Paint and Slag Shot Works. Beacon. New York 


ny 100% efficiency. 
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The Milk Situation 


Some Remedy Must Be Found and Found Quickly 


HE League Cooperative Association 

has announced the pool price for May 
of $1.485 per hundred pounds for 3 per 
cent. milk at the 201-210 mile zone. From 
this sum there is deducted 8% cents for 
expenses and 10 cents for certificates of 
indebtedness, leaving a cash price to 
farmers for May milk of $1.30. & ounting 
the certificates of indebtedness, the price 
to farmers is $1.40. This is about $ 
cents a quart. 

This is the lowest the dairy-farmers in 
this section have received in a great 
many years. Even in the summer of 
1916 prices farmers actually received 
were not much lower, and of course their 
costs were much less. For instance, in 
March, 1916, the price to the farmer for 
$ per cent. milk was $1.60; for April it 
was $1.31; and for May, $1.06. Yet 
those prices were regarded so ruinously 
low that they led to the greatest uprising 
of dairymen this country, has ever known 
in the strike which began October 1, 
1916. 

Looking back to the July 29th issue of 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST of that time, 
we find this comment on dairy prices: 
“* Never before has there been such an insistent 
demand among dairymen and their followers 
for better prices for market milk. Meeting 
after meeting has been held in milk sections 
attempting to solve the query, how to get a 
better system for distribution of market 
milk.” 

The Wicks Committee, investigating 
the situation for the New York State 


| legislature in 1916, reported that unless 
| conditions changed dairying would dis- 


appear from Eastern farms in the same 
way that the sheep industry had gone. 

Yet we face a still worse situation in 
this territory to-day. What is going to 
be done about it; and who is going to do 

it? Without any doubt at all, if even 
good dairymen stay in the business, the 
price must go up, but in putting that 
price up some fundamental economic 
principles and facts must be kept in mind, 
and we must face those facts even though 
they are disagreeable. One of the first is 
to remember that we have gone on in- 
creasing production of market milk in 
this territory at an alarming rate. The 
territory has been extended farther and 
farther from the market by better trans- 
portation methods and by the more 
attractive prices of market milk, and 
much of the milk also that used to be 
absorbed in the small creameries and 
cheese factories has been improved in 
quality and either is already in the 
market, or stands ready to go there as 
soon as the price gets materially above 
the cheese market. 

In Vermont, the independent coopera- 
tive creameries stand ready to ship at 
least five carloads daily of market milk 
into the New York market the moment 
the price of Class I will justify this move- 
ment. The same situation prevails in 
the Boston market. A report from the 
five largest Boston dealers to their milk 
administrator shows that these five 
dealers received three million pounds 
more milk in March this year than they 
did for the same month a year ago. 

The cream situation is also demoralized 
in the New York market. Under modern 
shipping conditions cream can be sent 
long distances and just as soon as the 
cream, which by the way is made from 
Grade B milk, reaches any kind of a 
worthwhile price it begins to flow in from 
Western territory. 

Added to the other complications are 
the good pastures which have in 
production; while at the same time the 
rain and cold weather which made the 
pastures good have lessened the con- 
sumption of ice cream and milk among 
consumers. 

We have no mind to be pessimistic in 
stating these facts. Our only point is 
that if any remedy is to be worked out it 
must be based on the situation as it is, 
not as we would like to have it. 


market is the strong position of butter, 
On June 16, 92-score butter was quoted 
at 42 cents in New York City; a year 
ago it was 38)4 cents. State whole milk 
flats full grass cheese on the same date 
this year was 20 cents; last year it was 
2434 cents. 

We have a letter before us from a man 
who has been an expert student of the 
milk situation for many years. Comment- 
ing on it, he says: 

“As a matter of fact, everyone is cutting 
prices and they will continue to do so just so 
long as the market on fluid remains above a 
certain differential over the value of milk put 
into butter or cheese, unless farmers all get 
ample in some organization. This I do not 

eve can be accomplished without the crea- 
tion of a new association, and such organization 
would have to have at least 90 per cent. of the 
farmers. In other words, create a clearing 
house to which all operators, including dealers, 
cooperative plants, cooperative associations, 
etc., would report the utilization of their milk. 
lf it is above the average, they would pay into 
the clearing house by one check the amount 
that their higher utilization would require, 
and this money would be used to pay to other 
operators, whose utilization was below the 
average, enough to enable them, with an 
inefficient operation, to pay a price to their 
producers determined by the average utiliza- 
tion. This would show up the relative effi- 
ciency of the various organizations handling the 
farmers’ product and would mean the eventual 
survival of those who could handle the product 
most economically, and at the same time 
eliminate those who could not.” 


Such a plan as outlined above was 
suggested by the representatives of at 
least two different organizations at the 
last meeting of the Committee of Fifteen. 
It was their thought that the present 
organizations could remain as they are 

(Continued on page 595) 
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Read SiloCharacter 
As you do a man’s 


OU read a man’s character in 
his face. Look to the same fea- 
tures on a silo to judge its qualities. 
In the front of the Unadilla Silo, 
you can see many practical, valuable 
advantages that speak of the 
thoroughness, care and thought 
with which every detail of the 
whole silo is worked out. 

Its continuous opening; water- 
tight, air-tight, non-sticking doors; 
wide, safe, easy combination door 
fasteners and ladder; door front 
assembled at the factory; hoop ends 
adjustable from ladder, these and 
many other features of the front of 
a Unadilla are some indication of 
the bigger silo value the Unadilla 
gives you for every dollar. 

Send for catalog. You'll find it full of 
silo information shouldn’t miss. 

For the man whe orders early we offer 
as discount that makes a real 
saving in your silo purchase. 

The Unadilla can be had on con- 


venient terms. 
UNADILLA SILO COMPANY 
Box B Unadilla, N. Y. 
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One of the brighter sides of the milk 


BEAN 
MULE eas 


HAVE LED ALL IMITATORS. 
Write Le Roy Plow Co., Le Roy, N. Y- 
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League in Annual Meeting 


Miller Condemns Committee of 15 as Unlawful 





HE annual meeting of the Dairymen’s 

League Cooperative Association was 
held in the State armory at Utica on 
Thursday, June 19th. legates were 
present representing the 897 locals in the 
organization, chiefly from New York, 
Northern Pennsylvania and Northern 
New Jersey. In addition to the regular 
dairymen, there was quite a number of 
others directly or indirectly interested 
in agriculture present. 

The morning session was chiefly de- 
yoted to making the annual reports which 
ended with the fiscal year of the associa- 
tion, March 31, 1924. These showed 
that the gross sales made by the associa- 
tion of all products ’ 
during the year 
amounted to $75,- 
132,468.64. The 
total milk handled 








THE NEW LEAGUE OFFICERS 


HE Board of Directors meeting at 
Utica on Friday, June 20, reorgan- 


Newark Valley, N. Y., Dist. No. 21; 
Henry Burden, Cazenovia, N. Y., 
Dist. No.‘ li. Seven were re-elected. 
Henry Burden, president of the Caze- 
novia National Bank, Cazenovia, N. Y., 
is the only new member on the board. 


After the noon recess, the delegates 
listened to an inspiring address by John 
A. McSparran, Master of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Grange. This was followed 
by another address by John D. Miller, 
Vice-President and General Counsel of 
the League Association. Mr. Miller 
discussed various phases of the League 
operations, but his most significant state- 
ments had to do with the Committee of 
Fifteen. He said 
to the effect that 
any cooperation on 
the part of the 
League to work 


amounted to ized for the coming year, electing the With this Com- 
3, 095 ,0 00 ’ 000 following officers: mittee, if the Com- 
pounds. The re- pyesident—George W. Slocum. mittee insisted 
port of Chester Vice-Pres.—John D. Miller. upon fixing prices, 
Young, the treas- 2nd Vice-Pres.—J. D. Smith. was impossible 


urer, showed cash 


in bank, $3,057,- ceased)—J. A. Coulter. 
$75.84; plants and Treasurer —Chester Young. 
equipment after Executive Committee 


charging off de- 
preciation and 
mortgages,$5,872,- 
690.83; other as- 
sets, $8,994,057.22. 
The report stated that the assets are more 
than double the liabilities and that the 
excess of the current assets over current 
liabilities is sufficient to pay 52 per cent. 
of all the outstanding certificates of in- 
debtedness without considering the real 
estate values which have been more than 
conservatively depreciated. At the pres- 
ent time, the association has 185 plants, 
of which they own 156, and lease 29. 

In his annual report, George W. Slocum, 
ihe president, was very optimistic. He 
maintained that the year just passed had 
been a banner year for the association. 
“We have acquired many new markets,” 
he said, “‘and have expanded our business 
generally. We have brought about higher 
efficiency in our business management. 

To be properly understood is what 
our farmers need most in this new plan of 
marketing,” said Mr. Slocum, “and it 
should be most gratifying to all members 
of the League to know that this move- 
ment is more generally endorsed to-day 
than ever before in our history.” 

He spoke of the difficult time now being 
undergone by all branches of agriculture 
and mentioned the steady decline in milk 
prices during the last few months. He 
said that part of this is due to “competi- 
tive conditions within our own territory” 
and that “greater production throughout 
the world is responsible for the decline in 
all classifications other than Class I.” 
In speaking of prices, Mr. Slocum said: 
“The average net pool price, which 
includes certificates of indebtedness, is 
$2.01 per hundred pounds as compared 
with $1.83 of the previous year... . 
Similar progress,” he said, “has been 
made in the matter of developing our 
own fluid markets. Of all the milk 
handled through dealers as well as through 
the League’s own plants, 41 per cent. was 
sold in Class I as fluid milk as compared 
with 35.8 per cent. the previous year, an 
increase of 5.2 per cent. Of all the milk 
marketed by the association through its 
own plants 51.4 per cent. went into the 
fluid markets, as against 28.5 per cent. 
the year before, or an increase of 22.9 
per cent.” 

_F. H. Thompson, of Holland Patent, 
New York, chairman of the Board of 
Tellers, reported the election of directors 
on May 24th as follows: 

G. W. Slocum, Milton, Pa., Dist. 
No. 24; Chester Young, Napanoch, 
N. Y., Dist. No. 5; Fred H. Sexauer, 
Auburn, N. Y., Dist. No. 12; H. J. Ker- 
shaw, Sherburne, N. Y., Dist. No. 13; 
John Rosenbach, Buffalo, N. Y., Dist. 
No. 16; Herbert L. Seeley, Academy 
Corners, Pa., Dist. No. 20; Paul Smith, 


Paul Smith, 
F. A. Sexauer, 


Secretary (succeeding Albert Manning, de- 


G. W. Slocum, ex-officio. 
rr TTI 


because the plan 
to fix prices by the 
Committee was 
unlawful and be- 
W. U. Rixford, ‘cause also it was 
J. A. Coulter, impossible for the 
League to work 
with any of the 
other organiza- 
tions on the Committee. He then pro- 
ceeded to try to show the deficienvies of 
the other organizations as reasons {why 
the League could not work with them. 

In ending his speech, Mr. Miller said: 

“In closing may I say to you that the 
Dairymen’s League, if I interpret it correctly, 
will welcome any plan by which this competi- 
tive scramble may be ended. The Dairymen’s 
League has a plan elastic enough to be ex- 
panded or contracted to take in all or to hold a 
part. It has a plan by which the burden of 
surplus is equitably distributed among its 
members. But let me say once for all that the 
Dairymen’s League cannot nor will not directly 
or indirectly enter into any agreement with 
any concern that is marketing milk in the 
city in competition with the League to raise 
the price of milk. 

“May I also state that the Dairymen’s 
League has no authority to say to these three 
able League members on that Committee to 
withdraw, but I hope that that Committee of 
Fifteen at their next meeting on June 28th 
will not again convert themselves into a price- 
fixing committee; but if they do, that the three 
League members will immediately withdraw. 
The Dairymen’s League will welcome any 
opportunity to get together.” 


The Milk Situation 
(Continued from page 594) 
except that they should be affiliated 
with a general main organization having 
selling power over all of the milk. 

We want to say again that it will do no 
good merely to “‘resolute” a price of milk 
unless there is a plan back of it that will 
make possible the cooperation of the 
different sales organizations and will 
also look forward to controlling in some 
way the vast amount of unorganized 
milk. It is also impossible to try to 
raise the price of Class I. milk without 
at the same time raising the prices of the 
other classes so as to not make the 
differential between them too great. 

In 1916, the farmers of the East had a 
great problem. It was far more compli- 
cated and difficult to solve than our 
present one because farmers then were 
comparatively unorganized and had had 
no training in working together. Those 
farmers solved their problem at least 
temporarily. To-day we are faced with 
the same wretched situation in the market, 
and in some way there must be leadership 
enough and cooperation enough to work 
out the problem. It would seem that 
if the organizations and the individuals 
would forget everything but the man 
back in the hills and valleys of this 
dairyland who milk the cows, they could 
work together to find a remedy that 
would at least help a little. 








Let your SILO pay its own way 


HY WAIT? Why try to get along without a silo—or with one that 


fails to provide you with an abundance of low-cost si ? Right 
now—without the least inconvenience—you can install a brand new 
Green Mountain Silo and let its money-earning efficiency keep pace with 
the small monthly payments provided by the new Green Mountain easy 


payment plan. 


UPWARD 
PER 
MONTH 


Your silo ought to 
be as permanent as 
your farm buildings 
















ays for your silo before you know it. In a 


large outlay your silo will have paid for it- 
self by its increased earnings over your 
present equipment. 
A LIFELONG SILO 

Permanence, convenience and efficiency 
have always been built into every Green 
Mountain. First of all they are built 
to STAY. The Green Mountain is not 
built to fit a price—but to give a long 
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te J lifetime of perfect, sweet, milk-making 
silage at a low feed cost. 
CREOSOTED STAVES. The WOODEN RUNG LADDER. 
heavy, eee aes No fron to frost the fin- 

Tee hen you climb your 

are dipped in creosote y washed , 
preservative. No, paint. Green Mountain s.jo, 
wears well. eunes RED GAMBREL ROOF 


EXTRA HEAVY Hoops, Gives appear- 
™ Green Mountain hoops nce, extra capacity and 

rrieavell are extra heavy, with long life. 

preety’ eversize threads 

wee el a SAFE-LIKE DOORS. Muti. REINFORCED ANCHORAGE 
Te ey Lin t| ple door bearings — like SYSTEM. Novel anchorage 
il you see ona safeorree prevents sagging or 

Pe frigerator door. warping. 


= Write us today, stating number of cows, gt we will send all in- 
formation, booklets, ete., by return mail. ‘ou will pee there are 
Bo strings whatever to this monthly payment plan. 


CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. CO. 


& 343 WEST STREET RUTLAND, VT. 





| =| ew months, without the inconvenience of a . 





The Auto-oiled Aermotor has behind it 9 


years of wonderful success. It is not an experiment. 


The Auto-oiled Aermotor is the Gen- 
uine Self-Oiling Windmill, with every moving 
part fully and constantly oiled. 
g] Oil an Aermotor once a year and it is always 
“oiled. It never makes a squeak. 


Thedouble gears run in oil in a tightly enclosed gear case. They 
are always flooded with oil and are protected from dust and sleet. 


The Auto-oiled Aermotor is so thoroughly oiled that it runsin the 
slightest breeze. It gives more service for the money invested than 
any other piece of machinery on the farm. 

t You do not have to enpersment to get a windmill 
that will run a year with one oiling. The Auto-ciled Aermotor is 
a tried and perfected machine. 


Our large factory and our superior equipment enable us to produce economically and 
accurately. Every purchaser of anAermotor gets the benefit fromquantity production. 










The Aermotor is made by a responsibil pany which hasspecialized in steel windmills for 36 years. 
AERMOTOR co. Kansas City Minneapolis Dakiand 





| HERE'S WHAT YOU WANT 


Made from 
heavy, tough 
wrought steel— 
double tinned— 
they wear well 
sad ‘de handles 

B are shaped just 
right to fit your 
hand. 
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‘y i ' ( 














LATE CORN 


SAVE IT WITH 
PHILADELPHIJA| 


SILOS 


Opening Roofs for full silo with- 
out refilling. Free catalogue. Easy 
payment plan. Special low cash 
prices now. Shipment in 24 hours. 


LE. F. SCHLICHTER CO. 
Box AA. 10 S. 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


From 34 years’ 
experience we 
know you'll 

satisfaction 

our line of milk 
cans and other 
dairy equipment. 
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Read These Classified Ads 


Classified Advertising Rates 
APY ERTISEMENTS are inserted in this department at the rate of 5 cents a word. 


The minimum charge 

Count as one word eac 

address. Thus: “J. B. Jones, 44 E 
words. 


r insertion is $1 


r week. 


initial, abbreviation and whole — = a including name and 
Main 8t.,  : 


Mount Morris, counts as eleven 


Place your wants by following the style of the advertisements on this page. 


The More You Tell, The Quicker You Sell 


ERY week the American AcGricuLtTuURist reaches over 130,000 farmers in New York, 


Vv 
E New Jeesey, Pennsylvania and adjacent 


States. Advertising orders must reach our 


office at 461 Fourth Avenue, New York City, not later than the second Monday previous 


to date of issue. Cancellation orders must 


reach us on the same schedule ecause of 


the low rate to subscribers and their friends, cash or money order must accompany your 


order 








EGGS AND POULTRY 





SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 





WHITE LEGHORN pullets ready for ship- 
ment, 8. 10 and 12 weeks old, also 500 ema 
South Columbia, 


hens. Olen Hopkinson 
CHICKS—W hite, Brown, Black, Leghorns 
13c; Ducklings, 25c. Will ship C.O.D. Wanted 


for hatche: ry Idyidell Farm, 


Duck eg 
Wolcott New ¥ York 

FOR SALE—S. C. White Leghorn Pullets, 
10-12-14 weeks, at $1.10-—-$1.20—$1.30 each 
a. H. Partridge, L. Bx. 543, Bainbridge, 


use. 























FROST PROOF CABBAGE Plants and all 
leading varieties of tomatoes field gruwn, 300 
$1.00; 500, $1.50; 1000, $2.25 by parcel ee 
prepaid; hot and sweet peppers, 100, 75c 
300, $1.25; 500, $2.00; 1000, $3.25 st paid: 
cabbage now ready; tomatoes and peppers 
ready May the 15th. Let us have your atiove 
Satisfaction guaranteed. THE DIXIE PLANT 





Co., Franklin, Va. 
MILLIONS VEGETABLE PLANTS 
HARDY FIELD GROWN. Cabbage and 





























- JERSEY Black Giant pullets, 4 months old, 500. $1: or 1000. $400 postenid.” $1.35 ‘par 
ten for $27.50; with one cockerel, $30. E. D.| 1.060 by express. Ruby king peppers, 100 
Prey, Ellendale, Delaware f 500, $1.50; 1,000 $2.50; prepaid, satisfac- 
MAMMOTH BRONZE, Bourbon, White/|tion good order deliver gure ranteed. Old 
Narragansett Eggs, 40c. Quality Chicks, | reliable growers. MAPLE & ROVE FARMS 
igehorne Minorcas, Anconas, Rocks, Reds, | Franxlin, Va 
Vyandottes, l4c. Bantams, Guineas, Ducks FOR SALE—5 solid acres Early Glore. Co- 
Eggs og catalog. PIONEER FARMS, Tel-| penhagen Market and Danish cabbage plants 
Ore 3a rown on old pasture lands, $1.50 per thousand. 
' oe ma up C. Oo. D Rocks, Reds, | OC. J. STAFFORD, R. 3, Cortland, N 
Aghorns and mixed. 100% delivery guaran- CABBAGE, celery—Ready for field, $1.25 
wie =~ Me allis I ozone Box 26, C. M.| per 1,000; beet, lettuce, strong plants, $1 per 
ad eae, DicAtisterville, Pa 1000; tomato, all kinds. $2 per 1000; oul 
CHICKS White Leghorns, $8-100. Reds, | flower Pe shpers ants, $3 per 1000. J. 
Rocks, Anconas, $12. EMPIRE HATCHERY, | SCHMID Brist stot, D 
Seward ¥ TOMATO PLANTS— Leading varieties, $2.50 
BABY CHICKS—White and Brown Leg-| per 1000, $11.25 per 5000, $21.50 per 10,000; 
horns 9c Rocks, Reds, Orpingtons, 10c | Cabbage, Wakefield and ey"? $2.25 per 
Assorted 8c. Catalog free. LANTZ HATCH-| 1000, $10 per 5000, $18.50 per 10,000; Aster 
ERY, Tiffin, Ohio plants, 65c per 100. W M. P. YEAGLE, jBris- 
tol, Pa 
mreve ORDER NOW. For Planting time. Low 
TURKEYS Prices for early orders. Gorgeous peonies. All 
TURKEY EGGS from our famous pure bred | Colors. All bloom next Spring. 3 for $1.00. 12 
Bronze Bourbon Red, Narragansett and White | for $3.00 R. J. GIBBINS, Mt. Holly, N. J. 
Holland flocks. Get our special prices. Write HOLLAND bulbs—Order now, our supply is 
WALTER BROS... Powhattan Point, Ohio. | jimited. Tulips, Giant Darwin or Early, mixed 
TURKEYS for sale—White Holland and | or separate colors. 40 for $1; 100 for $2. Nar- 
Bronze, $8 each. W. R. Selleck, Huntington |issus, single or double, 30 for $1; 100 for $3 
Harbor N. Y. Hyacinths (bedding), mixed or separate colors 
20 for $1; 100 for $4. Hyacinths, giant, top- 
ce a EE size, 12 for $1. Special prices -. large lots. All 
CATTLE orders sent post aid. C. Q. if delivered. 
J. GIBBI {t. Holly, 





DISPOSAL SALE 
shire cows and heifers, 
$800. Reed Champlin, 


Eight A-No. 1 Reg. Ayr- 
clean and right, price, 
Alfred Sta., N. Y. 





SWINE 

DUROCS FOR SALE—Bred gilts, cows, also 
youn pigs. either sex, from prize-winning boar 
ARTHUR E. BROWN, Nottingham, Pa 

REGISTERED Duroc Jersey 
6 weeks old. GILBERT DREW 
Sussex, Sussex Co... N. J 

TWENTY grade Pigs, Berkshire and Ches- 
ter White, 6—8 weeks old, $6 each. Express paid. 








pigs F for i 








©. E. BOSSERMAN, York Springs, Pa 
BIG TYPE DUROCS, Sensation and De- 
fender breeding, $10. D. A. 


ten weeks pigs 
TOWNSEND & SONS ri 


DUROC-JERSEYS 


Interlaken, N. ¥ 
Registered 6-weeks old 








PLANTS POS mien s eer Beets, 
Big Boston Lettuce, Mangels, 100-45c, 1,000- 
$2.25; Celery plants, Golden Self Blanching and 
sy blanch now ready, 100-50c, 1.000-$3.25. 
Giant Pascal coming inlater. M.D. MUSSER, 
Honeybrook, 


CABBAGE, en. Brussel Sprout and 
Tomato plants—8,000,000 Ready now 

Cabbage— Danish Ballhead (from strain yield- 
ing 26 tons per acre) Copenhagen Market, Enk- 
huizen Glory, All Head Early, Succession, Flat 
Dutch, Surehead, Wakefield, Savoy and Red 
Rock. $2 per 1000; 5000 $9: 500 $1.25. 

Re-rooted Cabbage plants, $2.25 per 1000 
500, $1.50 

Caulifiower plants (all re-rooted) 
(grown from Long Island Association seed 
Dwarf Erfurt. $4.50 per 1000; 5000 $20 
$2.50. 

Brussels Sprouts. 
2.50 per 1,000 

(Field Grown 








Snowball 
and 
500 
Improved. 


Long Island 


John Baer 














pigs. The kind that pay. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Write for prices and list. C. A ezer, 
Massena, N 
DOGS AND PET STOCK 

STX Walker Fox Hounds und females, 
15 months old. $25.00 apiece Chree month old 
pups $10.00 apiece. None bred any better. Also 
want to buy young Red Foxes. D. C. Kaltrei- 
der, Red Lion, Pa 

ANGORA—Long-haired kittens of pure bred 
stock Maine grown pets, male or female. 
ORRIN J. DICKEY., Belfast. Maine 





PONIES and Collies, 
Linesville, Pa 


FRED STEWART, 





REAL ESTATE 
FARM at Millington, New 
acres fully equipped, cattle, horses, implements, 
4 barns; K aineries; 8 ft. windmill; other 
buildings; mi k bringing $30 per day wholesale; 
15 room colonial house: two large silos: 300 tons 
30 miles from New York City, 1 ‘4 miles to D. L 
and W. Station; Macadam roads everywhere; 
has been a dairy farm for over 50 years. WM. 
DEMOTT., owner. Green Village, N. J 


FARM, 146 acres; concrete road; 
market; 3 good houses; cow barn; horse barn; 
shop; grainery; garage; ice house; cold storage 
milk house; modern pasteurization machinery; 
500 quart milk route; apple orchard, capable of 
15,000 bushel crop; 100 bbl. concrete reservoir: 
spring water supeiying buildings and lawns; first 
time offered for sale outside of family since 1846 





Jersey—175 





10 min. to 





ORCHARD HOME FARM, R. D. Olyphant 
Penna 
FOR SALE—Fruit and dairy farm. THEO- 


DORE wy sc HOON MAKER, Coxsackie, Green 
Co., N 

FOR S8ALE—296 acre farm, all farming tools 
gasoline engines. milking machine, 23 head of | 
cattle, Holsteins, some registered, 4 horses, 
large house, 3 barns, silo, other buildings, plenty 
of wood, some timber, running water, house and 
barn. ‘ mile from school, church, store. All 
oe a 000. ABRAM EARLS, Middleburg, 











MONEY MAKING FARMS FOR SALE in 
central New York State. For sizes, descriptions, 
wre ice and terms, write PERRY FARM AGEN- 
SY. Canajoharie, N. Y 

FOR SALE—100 acre farm, stock, tools, pic- 
ture full details, $3,000. 96 acre ideal summer | 
resort, $2,600. J. G. HALL, Winsted, Conn. 





Tomato plants 
Bonny Best and Stone. $3 per 1000 
Potted Tomatoes, $3.25 per 10 
I have nearly doubled : business each year 
for 8 years by selling only *'‘ d Plants 
Send for free list of all plants 
3,000,000 Celery plants (Ready July 5th 
PAUL F. ROCHELLE, Morristown, N. J 


~~ §,000,000 Cabbage, Celery 





and Cauliflower 


Plants—Field grown, highest yielding strains of 
seed only. Cabbage—Copenhagen, Glory, All 
Head, Danish Ballhead, 1,000, $2: 500, $1.50: 
300, $1.20; 200, $1.00; Cauliflower plants 
Long Island Snowball, Catskill Snowball, Extra 
Early Erfurt. 1,000 $5; 500, $3: 300, $2.25 
200, $1.75, not postpaid; Celery plants. Golden 
Self Bleaching (French seed), Easy Bleaching 
White Plume, Winter Queen, Giant Pascal, re- 
rooted plants, 1,000, $3.50; 500, $2: 300, $1.50; 
200, $1.25: 100 postpaid, $1. 7th year. No 
business done on Sunday. F. Ww. ROCHELLE 


& SONS, Chester, N. J 





Service 
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| Beware of the Song Swindlers—Investments 


Almost everyone sooner or later gets 
an idea into his head that he is a 
natural born poet or song-writer. Swin- 
dlers know this and capitalize upon this 
failing of human nature by advertising é 
to pay large sums and royalties for ac- 
ceptable songs. When you answer the 
advertisement you are asked to send on a 
fee ranging anywhere from two to thirty- 
five dollars, and usually that is the last 
you ever hear of yourmoney. Asa matter 
of fact, songs are not produced that way, 
and not one person in a million can write 
an acceptable one. 

Recently Judge Lindley in the United 
States Court sentenced W. L. Needham, 
manager of the Musician Self-Maker 
Company, to a year and a day in prison 
and to pay a fine of two thousand dollars 
for using the mails to defraud in advertis- 
ing for songs. In the trial of this man the 
government submitted 2,220 exhibits of 
verses which ambitious would-be poets 
and writers had sent to Needham in the 


the recipient, and it took a little patience 
to determine the responsibility for the 
loss. In the end, however, a check in full 
payment of the claim was sent us by the 

em company and turned over to 


Mrs. T. had been a subscriber for a lo; 
time but this was the first time she had 
enlisted our aid. We hope for her sake 
that she need never “come again,” but we 
shall always be glad to try to straighten 
out tangled claims for Mrs. T. or any 
other subscriber. 





I have $140 invested in the Kokomo Recen Mining & 
ing Corp. I have received but one dividend. y be 
tached letters and literature.—Mas. J. W., New York. 


We know nothing about this particular 
mining company except that contained 
in the literature you enclose. However 
nothing, in our opinion, is more foolish 
than for a woman to put money into 
mining stocks. More money has been 
lost in this way than in any other gamble, 





farm paper there is published. 








;} hess very 


accident before, and then to think 


J.A.L., Tully, N. Y. 





Insured Just Before the Unexpected Happened 


I RECEIVED the check for $40 for the injuries I received on October 13, 
1923 for which I wish to thank you. 

a long time and have taken several other farm papers from time to time, 

but I always drop the others in a year or so, but your paper is the only one 

I have continued taking every year. 


I never knew about your insurance plan until last fall. 
dairy show held at Syracuse, and a neighbor who was with me was talking 
with your agent and he told me about the insurance and said he had it, 
and I was almost laughing to myself. 
was no good. But as soon as I learned it was the Agriculturist that was 
doing it, I got more serious and took it. 

I have been driving cars and trucks for seven years and never had an 


broke my car beyond repairs and that by good luck my_ life was saved!- 


I have been taking your paper for 


I think it’s the most up-to-date 


I attended the 


It seemed so cheap I thought it 


that two days after insuring that I 








belief that they would be set to music. 
‘Many of these would-be writers came 
from their home in distant states to testify 
how they had sent Needham fees from 
$2-to $35. In sentencing Needham, the 
judge said: “ You were a petty parasite on 
the community, getting money from 
trusting people—a high school boy, 
woman with a baby in her arms, and a 
woman sixty-three years old.” 





MORE EGGS 
RECEIVED the ( heck of $10.20 for 


eggs to-day and appreciate your kind- 
much, as I am afraid I would 
ot have got it if it had not been for you. 
I am grateful to you for it. Let me know 
what your charges are and I will send it 
accordingly.” —Mrs. A. T., New Jersey. 

There was, of course, no charge on col- 
lecting the check of $10.20 due Mrs. T. for 
in transit. The express 
some difficulty in tracing 


eggs damaged 
company had 





MISCELLANEOUS 





HELP WANTED 


ALL MEN, WOMEN, BOYS, GIRLS—17 to 
65, willing to accept Government positions, 
$117-$250; traveling or stationary, write MR. 
OZMENT. 258 St suis, Md., immediately 

U. 8. GOVERNMENT wants men 18 up 
Railway Mail Clerks—City Mail Carriers 
$117-$192 month. Steady. Information free 
Write immediately. FRANKLIN INSTI- 
TUTE, Dept. M. 100, Rochester, N. Y. 











|} SOCIETY, 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


~ DO YOU NEED FARM HELP? We have 
able-bodied Jewish young men, mostly without 
experience, who want farm work. If you need 
a good steady man, write for an order blank. 
Ours is not a commercial agency. We make no 
charge. THE JEWISH AGRIC ULTURAL 
Inc., 301 E. 14th St.. N City 








WOMEN’S WANTS 
“WEDDING S— Engraved aprearantce. vellum 
stock, two envelopes. 25, $2.21. 50. $3.50_ 100 
$5.94: postpaid HONESTY FARM PRESS 
Putney, Vermont 


PRINTING 
~j50 NOTEHEADS, 100 white envelopes 
printed and mailed $1.00. Sar ples printing free 
| SUNCO, Mohawk, New York. 











HIGHEST CASH PRICE. paid for wool 
hides, calf skins, tallow. Write ALVAH A. 
CONOVER, Lebanon, N. J. 

DIG POST HOLES the easy way with Iwan 
aa Hole & Well Auger. Try your local dealer 

Easy digging, booklet free IWAN 
BROTHERS, 1505 Prairie Ave., South Bend 
Ind 

BEST 
cents per foot. 
Interlaken , 

NEW FAIRBANKS portable platform scales, 
500 Ibs. capacity, $16.00. Lag 4 “ee you need. 








EXTENSION LADDERS made, 25 
ees paid. A. L. FERRIS, 








JOHN T. EAGAN, Lebanon 
WHITE HICKORY chair splits; smooth, 
durable, enough 5 bottoms, $1. Postpaid. 


DAVID HARDIN, Patesville. Ky. 

UNMARRIED PEOPLE, attention! Es- 
tablished, reliable corporation, pays marriage 
endowments, $300 to $500, after one year of 
membership LOCK DRAWER 269, Spen- 
cer. N.Y 








IR ALE cheap—One Kline Racer 
HE RY MIL L ER. Dushore. Penna. 

MUST SACRIFICE—D. Phelps Electric 
Plants crated. also Blue Ribbon Milkers. In 
Auto Business Now. FRANCK SCHOCK, 
Mount Joy Pa 

WANTED— Wool in y . giyd.-, for —, —— 
kets, if you have oe 8 Ons 
varticulars and prices OCHESTER, FOR 

RESSING COMPANY, Rochester, N. Y. 











excuse the harsh word, except possibly 
in oil. There seems nothing for you to do 
now except keep your stock. We earn- 
estly advise, however, that you put no 
more money into this kind of a venture, 

* * '* 


Please tell mie if it is safe to invest money in the Duplex 
Motion Picture Industries, Inc., 1819 Broadway, New 
York City.—G. B. S., New York. 


No, it is not safe to invest in Duplex 
Motion Pictures or in any other motion 
picture or amusement stock. It is unsafe 
in the extreme. Our earnest advice is 
to leave these promotion stocks aloue 
unless you have money to waste. 

~ * + 


Do you know anything about the Fox Motor Company 
of Philadelphia, Pa.? According to reports this com ’ 
was in receivers bands and to be sold at receivers s o 


March 24. We bave received letters from the br 
of this concern asking us to put more money Tox 
Air Cooled Car, so as to keep control. 


o— lose the m yney we have now in ot “Ts the 
ha rm oe and do they manufa ets 
R. H. S., P. 

Our advice is to charge unfortu- 
nate speculation in Fox Motors to experi- 
ence and not to put any more money into 
the enterprise with the hope of saving 
what seems now lost. The automobile 
business is intensely competitive and their 
securities are only for those able to take 
large business risks. This applies even 
to the most successful. 

x 1 * 





your 


I would like advice through your columas whetbé 
the Pan American Oil stock at 45 per share for Class A 
and for Class B $44, would be a safe investment? —W. K. 
New York. 


Pan-American oil stock is not a safe 
investment. It is one of the most highly 
speculative oil stocks listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange. Unless you are 
prepared to take extreme speculative 
risks we advise you to leave it-entirely 


alone. 
- * * 


I would be thankful if you would give me some iz nforms- 
tion concerning the Prudence C company of 331 Madisea 
Avenue, New York City.—J. C., New York. 


The Prudence Company sells guaran- 
teed mortgage bonds and mortgage 
certificates on which it pays 51% per cent, 
interest. They are, in our opinion, sound 
investments suitable for the most coi- 
servative. 
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Changing Wood 


HE man frowned and winced as he 

shifted his body and turned to face 
the sound. The crashing in the brush 
puzzled’ him, because in that country 
people followed the way of the water and 
traveled by canoe. Yet he knew the 
footsteps to be human; no deer was likely 
to seek the lake at midday. His lips 
framed a call, but he hesitated; to call 
meant the pain again. Besides, the foot- 
steps were nearer now; he would know in 
a minute. 

“Nearly two days,” he muttered, as 
his eye roved for an instant over his 
scattered duffel and the canoe half 
drawn from the water, a few yards away. 
Then he uttered a stifled gasp of surprise. 

It was a girl! She broke into the open 
fifty feet frora where he lay, stared at the 
lake for a few seconds, and sank sobbing 
to the ground. Lloyd watched her in 
amazement. She wore a short skirt that 
seemed to be in shreds; her gray flannel 
shirt had a great rent in one sleeve; she 
was hatless, and her hair hung in dis- 
order to her waist. The man glanced at 
her hobnailed, highlaced boots and read a 
story of bitter travel through the forest. 

Once she lifted her head from her 
hands and stared again dully at the 
shining water before her, then hid her 
face while her shoulders shook in an 
uncontrollable convulsion. For a minute 
more he watched her, then called softly: 

“Don’t cry. It’s all right.” 

She struggled to her feet with a shriek. 

“Don’t be afraid,” he said. “I'm 
right over here.” 

She saw him then, and stood very still, 
gazing at him, as if in unbelief. 

“You'll have to come over here,” he 
went on. “I can’t get up just now.” 


HE approached slowly, half afraid, 

and looked down on him. Then she 
dropped to her knees at his side and 
burst into a fresh storm of tears. He 
reached out with an effort and took one 
of her hands. It was cruelly scratched 
and had been bleeding. 

“I guess you were lost,” said Lloyd 
gently. “But you're found now, so the 
worry is all over. Hungry, I guess. 
There’s some pilot bread in the top of 
that nearest sack. Get it—and_will you 
give me a bit of it, too?” 

Without a word she obeyed him, then 
sat and ate with the pathetic hunger of a 
half-starved animal. He nibbled slowly 
at the bread, while he studied her face. 

When she had finished two of the bi, 
crackers, he told her where to find the 
cup and sent her down to the edge of the 
lake to drink. She came back and sat 
near him, her dark eyes watching him 
with wonder. 

“No fun being lost,” he began. ‘I 
was lost once myself. It makes you 
hungry, and usually the sleeping’s bad. 
How long since you left your party?” 

“Yesterday morning.” They were the 
first words she had spoken, and they were 
uttered in a whisper. 

His eyes showed pity. “All night in 
the woods—alone,” he said softly. “* Poor 
little kid! Where’s your camp?” 

“Round Island Lake.” 

“How in the world—% Lloyd ex- 
claimed. “Why, child, that’s eight or 
nine miles, straight through the bush and 
over a height of land! Tell me how it 
happened.” 

“I was paddling,” she answered 
slowly. “I took a canoc out before 
breakfast to go down the lake a way. I 
Went pretty far, I guess. Then I went 
ashore; I wanted to get some red leaves 
from a maple. But I didn’t fasten the 
canoe securely, and when I got back it 
had drifted out in the lake. I didn’t 
dare swim for it; it was too far, afid the 
wind was carrying it. Then it went 
around a point and I didn’t see it again. 
I waited—ever so long—but nobody 
tame. Then I started to walk; to follow 

€ shore.” 

“I understand,” he nodded. 

came ts where a stream emptied 


into the lake and I had to walk back into 








the woods, to look for a place to cross. 
The stream branched, and finally I got 
over on alog. Then I came to the other 
branch and I got confused. I couldn’t 
find the lake again.” 

“You should have followed the cur- 
rent,” he commented. 

“I know it now. But I was nervous 
then. I tried what I thought was a short 
cut back te the lake. And then—then I 
was lost. I walked and walked, but I 
couldn’t seem to find anything. Some- 
times I rested a little bit, but I was too 
frightened to sit still long. I shouted, 
too; but after it began to get dark I was 
afraid to shout. The walking was very 
rough. You can see—’’ and she ran her 
hands over her tattered skirt. ‘When it 
got dark I didn’t dare walk any more; it 
was so still. I slept after a while. Twice 
I woke while it was still dark; it was 
horrible! The next time it was broad 
daylight, and then I began to walk again. 
Oh, how I have walked—and called!” 


‘to tears started to her eyes again, 
and she said in a stifled voice: “Oh, 
the woods are horrible! Horrible!” 





By E. 


—— (By arrangement with 


thing will be all right. Cheer up, little 
sister.” 

In a moment she looked up and smiled 
at him with trembling lips. 

“T'll stop being a coward now. I'm 

selfish. I was just lost and hungry. 
But you—for two days! Tell me what to 
do. Where can I get somebody? I'll go 
now. 
“You mustn’t go just now,” he an- 
swered. “There are other things to do 
first. We've got to ie organized. Both 
of us ought to eat. I guess you can cook 
some.” 

“TI can cook some things,” she said 
doubtfully. “But your leg—are you 
suffering?” 

“Not just now. It’s waited for two 
days and it can wait till I eat. After 
that I'll see what we can do about it. 
Are you rested enough to work a bit?” 

“I'm ready,” she said, rising. “Tell 
me what to do.” 

“T’'d like a little whisky,” he began. 
‘Just dump out that small sack. There’s 
a flask in there with my clothes—that'’s it. 
You take some first. You need it as 
much as I.” 





Readers who have followed the 
adventures of Peter and Charmian 
and have thought of this story 
of bygone days as pure romance will 
be interested to know that at least 
the background was as accurate as 
if the author described some coun- 
try town we all know. These pictures 














Pictures from the Broad Highway Country 














of places me~tioned in the tale were 
sent us by drs. Arthur E. Hopkins 
of Cortland, N. Y., who writes: 


I have been very much interested 
in the story, The Broad Highway, 
in the American Agriculturist, as I was 
born and brought up in that neighbor- 
hood. I have looked through all my 
post-cards but can not find one that 
shows either the Bull or the Forge, 
but they really are there just as the 
story tells. I thought perhaps you 
and your readers might be interested to 
see dear old Cranbrook Church. One 
card shows the very steps that Peter 
walked up in the installment before the 


last one. 











“Poor child!” he said gently. “But 
never mind now. You’refound. Can you 
cook a bit? We'll have a square meal, if 
you can.” 

“I’m a coward,” she said weakly. 
“But I can’t help it.”” She brushed the 
tears from her eyes and tried to smile. 
Then she bent forward suddenly and 
searched his face with a quick glance. It 
was drawn and haggard, she noticed for 
the first time, and he lay half propped 
against a tree. Lloyd smiled back at her. 

“Are you sick?” she asked, in an awed 
tone. 

He tapped his leg and nodded. “Bro- 
ken,” he said. 

“Oh!” she gasped. 
alone?” 

Lloyd nodded again, and forced another 
smile to his lips. Impulsively she placed 
a hand on his forehead. 

“That part of it’s better now,” he 
reassured her. “The fever was pretty 
strong yesterday, but it’s gone down a 
lot.” 

“*When—when did it happen?” 

“Day before yesterday?” 

“And you've been here?” she said, in 
slow amazement—“‘alone! Oh, you poor 
thing!”’ She hid her face again. 

“There, there!”’ he said, comfortingly. 
“Don’t worry about my troubles. You're 
found, and so am I. That’s a beginning. 
You need me and I need you. Every- 


““And you're 








But she would not drink until Lloyd 
had put the flask to his lips. 

“*Now if you'll get me a drink of water,” 
he said. She found one of his tin pails, 
filled it to the brim, and brought it to 
him. He drank long and slowly. 

““Gee, but that’s good!” he said, 
smiling. ““That’s the first since yester- 
day.” He caught a look of pain and pity 
in her eyes and added hastily: “Now we 
need a fire. That’s a good enough 
place, right where the ax is lying. You 
won’t need to chop any wood; there are 
plenty of dead sticks.” 


GHE laid a fire under his direction, 
Lloyd smiling faintly once or twice 
at her unfamiliarity with the art. Then 
he told her where to find the matches, and 
she uttered a little cry of satisfaction 
when the dry wood blazed up briskly. 

“Now, if you'll take that ax,” said 
Lloyd, “and cut a couple of sticks with 
forks at one end, I'll show you how to 
boil the kettle.” 

“I know what you mean,” she said. 
“I’ve seen the guides.” 

“Next there’s the grub sack,” he went 
on, when a pail of water had been swung 
over the blaze. “Over there under the 
dog-tent. I hadn’t got the tent up when 
it happened, you see. It was just a few 
minutes after I came ashore to make 
camp. And, by the way, may I have my 





J. Rath 


William Gerard Chapman) 


pipe? It’s in the canoe, I think. I have 
the pouch. Thank you—and the matches. 
Now I'm fixed, As I was saying, I was 
just unloading the stuff. I slipped with 
the heavy sack and went down with it. 
That stone there did the business—that 
and the sack. But let’s talk about 
dinner. The pea soup would do us both 


good. It’s in that oiled paper tube; 
that’s it—the powder.” 
He watch er as she worked under 


his directions. “You're pretty handy,” 
he commented, approvingly. “You ought 
to like the woods.” 
“Do you?” she said, stopping in her 
ing her astonish 


work and looking as ment. 
** After this?” 
“Sure! The woods are not to blame 


for this. I don’t hold them any grudge. 
I'll be back just the same next year. 
So’ll you. You don’t think so now, but 
you will. I can tell. You're going to 
make friends with the woods before 
you're out of here.” 

She laughed doubtfully and began 
stirring the soup. 

“Don’t be in such a feverish hurry,” 
Lloyd admonished. “Hurrying seldom 
gets you anywhere in camp. Use this 
knife for the bacon.” He tossed his 
clasp-knife toward her. “And you'll 
have to take tea, or drink plain water. 
I don’t pack coffee.” 


Gre found the tin plates and cups and 
brought the dinner over to where he 
lay. She got the rolled tent and propped 
him a little higher. He gritted his teeth ag 
he moved his body and smothered a groan. 
Then they ate in silence, studying each 
other with furtive glances. She could not 
be much over twenty, Lloyd decided, and 
oe aces amazingly with the rest and 

“T can’t yet see how you managed, all 
alone,” she said, when they had finished. 

“I didn’t manage much,” he answered. 
“When it first happened, I crawled up 
here. I imagine I fainted for a while, 
because when I came to it was dark. 
The first night was worse than last; but 
I slept some. Yesterday morning I had 
to get a drink, so I pulled myself down 
there again. Then I let my leg soak for a 
while; that helped the inflammation. I 
crawled back in the afternoon, and then 
I had it out with the fever. I’ve got a 
medicine-kit over there, but it hurt too 
much to move, and I didn’t bother. I 
wasn’t hungry, luckily; there was too 
much pain. Just before you found me 
to-day I was figuring on going after 
another drink.” 

“And now what shall I do?” she said 
as he paused. 

“Wash dishes; that’s always the first 
thing. Then fill the biggest pail with 
fresh water.” 

Lloyd lay back with half-closed eyes, 
watching her as she moved swiftly about 
the camp. Now and then a motion of her 
arm disclosed a long and angry scratch 
through the rent in her sleeve. “Poor 
kid!”” he murmured. “‘She sure did have 
a time. But I wonder what shé can do 
for us?” 

“Do you think you could help a bit 
with this leg?’’ he asked, when she came 
back. 

“T'll try—I mean I will,” she answered. 

“Good! I don’t know just what can 
be done, but I want to have a look at it, 
anyhow.” 

She unlaced his heavy boot with careful 
fingers and drew it off. Then she re- 
moved the thick gray lumberman’s 
stocking. 

“Take the knife and cut the trousers 
away at the knee,” he directed; and when 
she had finished he bent forward and 
inspected the injured leg. 

“It’s below the knee, you see,” he 
explained. “Both bones, I should Judge. 
The swelling has gone down considerably. 
It looks fairly straight to me, too. But 
I think a little twisting will make it 
straighter. I’m glad I kept that boot on; 
it helped hold it in place. Do you mind 
helping now?” (Continued on page 598) 


** Get - Acquainted *’ 
‘" Satisfaction-Guaranteed” 
Special - featuring @ most 
opseptigually smooth, rich 
blend of coffee in a trial test offer. Contrary 
to our usual custom, we are accepting orders 
for this coffee for less than 6 Ibs, at the 
wholesale price. 
Send Check, Cash, Money Order of 
the poatman on r. of coffee 


Gites Corree Co. 


233-239 Ww. St. New York City 











“THE ASTORIA” 


An Up-to-Date Bathroom $60 


One of a few SPECIAL PRICED sets, consisting of 
a 4, 4% or 5’ iron enameled roll rim Bathtub, one ro” 
roll rim enameled flat back Lavatory, one syphor 
action wash down Water Closet with porcelain low 
down tank. Oak post hinge seat. Faucets marked hot 
and cold. All nickel plated fittings. 


Send for Catalog 10 


MORRIS & KLEINERT CO., Inc. 
137 East 43rd Street New York City 
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SUPPLIES 
M & M Co., 484 Prospect Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 











“FT WONDER if I can help Mrs. C. I. P. 

to good bread making. She might 
try making “beer yeast,” which takes 
three medium sized potatoes and the 
water in which they were cooked (it 
|should be about one quart). Never add 
|salt to potatoes as this hurts the life of 
your yeast. 

“Add to this 3 tablespoons sugar, let 
soak for about 20 minutes, then add 
1 cake of yeast foam in 14 glass of warm 
water; cover and set in a warm place to 
rise. When light, mix bread in a hard 
loaf, not forgetting to add a generous 
handful of salt and a little shortening. 

“If more liquid is desired, add a little 
warm water (I usually make from six to 
eight loaves of bread). Set in a warm 
place to double size, punch down with a 
knife, let rise again and mix into loaves. 
When light bake 1 hour. 

“Try and mix all the flour that is 
| needed when bread is first mixed in loaf, 
as adding flour after is inclined to harden 
|bread. I always grease my hands and 
form dough into loaves when ready for 
tins, 

“When your hard loaf is first formed, 
mix at least from 3 to 10 minutes, for 
one of the secrets of good bread making 
is in the mixing. Try not to mix it so 
very much after first mixing. Mrs. C, I. 
'P. may hear from other good bread 
makers, but I can say that this is a true 
and tried recipe, as my mother made it 
| before me and it has gone on down 
‘through the family and there are only 
| 11 of us children! I also find some of my 
|neighbors making bread the same way. 














"For Better Heating” 
NDES FURNAC 


+ Ris tt A pt Ten IRL eg Mes theo. 





The Andes 3-Pipe Warm Air Furnace 
has a Grate that can be taken out and 
replaced without tools while the fire is 
going full blast. This is only one of its 
many exclusive advantages. 


Stove, Range or Furnace Catalogs on Request 
PHILLIPS & CLARK STOVE Co., INC., GENEVA, N. Y. 


Manufacturers since 1868 of the famous Andes line of Coal, Gas 
and Combination Ranges and 1-Pige, 3-Pipe and PipeFurnaces. 











| “I hardly notice it. 
| bother to you, I’m afraid. It must have 
| been stupid, sitting there.” 


Secrets of Preparing Yeast 


An A.A Reader Answers a Recent Appeal- Some Attractive Patterns 


If Mrs. P., tries my way I wish her all 
kinds of success. Practice makes perfect 
—bread!—A. A. Reaper. 

“P.S. Mrs. P. may save a litte of this 
yeast as starter for next bread making in 
place of yeast cake if so desired, by keep- 
ing in a cool place. I save about 14 pint. 
When a white scum forms on top of 
starter, throw it away and make new 
yeast.” 


The Changing Woods 
(Continued from page 597) 
; ~y compressed her lips and shook her 
lead. 

“Take the ankle, then, and turu it 
slowly to the right, while I hold at the 
knee. Don’t be afraid; it won’t hurt 
much,” 

It was torture, but the pain belonged 
to him and he would not let her know. 

“Pull—gently,” he commanded, his 
face white with agony. ‘There; that’s 
better, I think.” He fell back against the 
duffel bag and closed his eyes. 

“A little more whisky,” he said 
weakly. She brought it to him and put 
the flask to his lips. Presently he opened 
his eyes and smiled at her; hers were filled 
with tears, 

“That’s all right, kid,” he reassured 
her. “I think we’ve done a pretty neat 
job. Now if you'll take the knife and 
strip that birch over there, I'll show you 
what to do next.” 

They fashioned some bark splints, one 
long one, to reach from foot to hip. This 
they drew carefully under the helpless 
leg, so that it lay straight in the hollow 
of the bark. Then she tore bandages 
from a blanket, 

“We'll keep it soaked with water for a 
while,” he said. But the pain had come 
again keenly with the movement of the 
leg, and he could hardly master it. 

“Get me the medicine-kit, will you?” 
he asked. He fumbled in the bag and 
| drew out a little leather case. ‘“‘Hypo- 
dermic,” he explained. “I’ve carried it 
in the woods for the last five or six years 
and never needed it till now. I’ve got 
| to dope this pain for a little while, ’'m 
afraid.” 

Under his instructions she took a little 
pellet from one 6f the tiny vials and 
dissolved it in a spoonful of water 
warmed over the embers of the fire. He 
showed her how to fill the syringe. 

“Now go ahead and jab,” he com- 
manded. “I won’t feel it at all. I'll 
probably get drowsy pretty soon,” he 
added, with a nod of thanks. “Don’t 
let that worry you. I need some sleep, 
anyhow.” 





HE tree shadows lay in long parallel 
rows when Lloyd opened his eyes 
stupidly and looked up into the girl’s 
face. She was sitting at his side, and he 
felt a cool hand on his forehead. 
“Lie still,” she bade him. “I’ve been 


keeping the bandages wet.” 


**How long have I slept?” 


“Three or four hours. Does it pain 
| now?” 


Tm a lot of 


She shook her head. “I’ve been 
watching the woods, and the lake,” she 
answered. 

“And don’t the woods look better than 
they did yesterday?” 

The girl nodded and smiled. “I think 
it’s because I’ve had a lesson in being 
brave,” she said. “I’m suffering from 


| He watched her for a minute or so, 
| while she gazed out across the water, 
“Let’s have supper,” he suggested. 
“And please smile.” 

She turned and laughed, half ashamed, 
and began to gather sticks for the fire. 

“TI forgot,” he said, presently. “You'd 
best set the tent up first. Right here’ll 
do”—and he indicated a spot beside 





self-contempt now.” . 
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where he lay. It was a simple little 
affair—she marveled at the compactness 
of it. Tents in the camp where she came 
from were like great rooms, with board 
floors. Supper was almost gay, and Lloyd 
nearly managed to forget the dull ache 
in his leg. She kept the fire going as the 
evening closed in, dragging a good-sized 
log over to it, and feeding it into the 
flames as fast as they consumed it. 

“That’s a lazy man’s fire, but it'll do,” 
he commented. 

As the cool of the Canadian night came 
on, he bade her put on his sweater, and 
let her draw a blanket about his shoulders, 

“What’s your name?” he asked, 
suddenly. “‘Mine’s Bill.” 

“** Margaret.” 

He seemed to consider this for a while, 
smoking in silence. Then: “Margaret, I 
suppose you understand there's no 
getting out of here tonight?” 

(To he concluded next week) 





YOUR A. A. PATTERNS 


NO. 2057 és just right 

for the “ yunior” gin, 
either for play or better 
wear. Easy for mother to 
make, too, as it cuts all im 
one piece. (See the dia 
gram.) Sizes, 6, 8, 10,12 
and 14 years. Price, 12c. 





No. 2045, in plain 
and candy-striped tub 
silk or sport cotton is 
a delightfully summery 
atyle. The big pockets 
are handy too. No. 
2045 cuts in sizes 16 
years, 36, 38,40 and 42 
inches bust measure. 
Size 36 takes 2% 
yards of 40-inch ma- 
terial with 144 yards 
contrasting. Price, 
12¢. 





No. 2074, a morn- 
ing style for either the 
average or the full- 
figured woman, cu 
in sizes 36, 38, 40, ® 
44, §6 and 48 inches 





bust measure. Size 
36 requires 3¥4 yards 
of 6-inch maternal, 


with 34 yard contrast 
ing. Price, 12c. 





* 

TO ORDER: Write name, address, pattem 

numbers and sizes clearly, enclose prope 

remittance in stamps or coin (stamps are safer) 

and send to Pattern Department AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST, 461 Fourth Avenue, New Y 

City. 


—_ 
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’ How to Re-cover a Parasol 


NE who possesses a nice perasol 

frame need not déhin ed fact if 
the cover is lost to respectability. With 
a small expenditure plus a little time and 
patience a new cover may be made to 
match the new Spring frock! 

Notice carefully how the cover of the 

sol has been made, then remove 
- the frame, rip open the seams and 
save the sections for a pattern. 

Buy material with a strong selvage 
and the cover need not be hemmed. 
Pongee makes a long-lasting parasol, 
linen, taffeta, gloria or even cotton 
flowered material may be used. The 
width of the material and the size of the 
sections will determine the amount to be 
purchased, as the base of each triangle 
is placed along the selvage and the sec- 
tions may be fitted into each other if the 
material is wide enough. The exact 
amount may be determined by placing 
the pattern on newspapers the width of 


old cover is pressed for a pattern, care 
must be taken to count the number of 
sections, for they differ in parasols. 


Start with a Clean Frame 


Thoroughly clean and oil the joints 
of the frame, and, if needed, re-enamel it. 
Cover the joints with scraps of the 
material to keep the sharp points from 





Summer Fashion Magazine 


A page of lovely ones 
that can be easily and 
inexpensively made at 
home. 





Every well-dressed wo- 
man includes at least one 
blouse in her wardrobe 
this season. There are 
pages of lovely ones in 
this issue. 


Smart frocks for every 
occasion and every figure 
are shown. There are 
many versions of our 
one-piece, one-hour dress. 


, 


Dainty lingerie, too! 
Just the kind of sewing 
you'll want for “ pick- 
up” work during your 
leisure moments on the 
porch. 

LINGERIE 





You will like our Spring and Summer Fashion 
Magazine. There are more than 300 styles 
for every member of the family and of course 
you can obtain one of our easy-to-use, material- 
saving patterns for every style in the book. 
Send 10c to-day for a copy. 

Address your order to AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
Turist, Pattern Depertment, 461 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. 





cutting the cover, and cut a circular 
piece the size of the palm to place over the 
frame at the top before adjusting the 
cover. 

Cut the sections one-eighth inch larger 
than the pattern all around and sew up 
the sections as the old seams were made, 
peng careful not to make the seams too 

rge 

Place the cov er on the frame when it is 
closed and sew securely to the points. 
Open the frame carefully, stretching the 
las seams of the material and smoothing 


= Ss. 


gp 
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There are millions of kitchens 
which are literally prisons. Three 
meals a day, 365 days in the year, 
fepresents a stupendous work 
program, yet millions of house- 
wives do it efficiently and un- 
complainingly. 

But there is a way to lighten 
the burden of housewives, to 
improve their cooking, and to 
make both themselves and their 
families happier, with more 
time to play, and to enjoy life. 


Thousands of housewives have 
discovered the New Perfection 
Oil Cookstove, which burns 
kerosene clean and odorless. It is 
practically automatic in its oper- 


NEW PERFECTION 


> 


Oil Qok Stoves and Ovens 


STANDARD OIL CO. OF NEW YORK 


26 BROADWAY 


—~F on 





ation, ready to cook at the turn 
of the wick and the touch of a 
match, delivers wide range of 
heat—bakes, broils, boils, roasts 
and toasts. It banishes the dirty 
coal and wood cookstove with 
their inevitable dirt and ashes. It 
adds immeasurably to personal 
comfort, and makes the kitchen 
a cool and inviting place. 


Your nearest dealer will be glad 
to demonstrate any style or size 
in the New Perfection line. Each 
one, from the famous Blue 
Chimney to the Giant Superfex, 
with the fast-as-gas burners, rep- 
resents the utmost in cooking 
satisfaction at its price. 








the cover toward the top. Now sew the 
material to the mid-joints and to the top 
of the frame. Finish the top with a 
double ruching of the material and 
pleat bias folds of the material to make a 
cord for the handle. The writer success- 
fully recovered a frame with gray pongee 
and made a bag to match to be carried 
with light summer frocks. 

The sections may be embroidered or 
beaded before they are sewed together. 
Medallions may best be applied after the 
cover is adjusted. One’s initials may be 
embroidered on a silk parasol to har- 
monize or contrast with the color scheme 
of the eostume. Hemstitching is done 
after the sections are sewed together. 
Children like parasols embroidered in 
Noah’s Ark animals. Little gingham 
parasols to match the frock can be made 
out of sun and rain fast material, after it 


has been  shrunk.—Hazeu amennes 


Harris. 


Men's khaki cloth shirts, of finest 
a workmanship, $3.49 for 
HREE. W: 





These shirts retail at $2.00 each 

at the ama ingly low price of $3.49 B for TH 

are made oO ng khak 

STANDARD stamped on ev ry shirt, which 4 

perfectly tailored, cut extra summ 

weight, soft turn down collar, two extra strong large but. 
Ay ideal shirt for work o: comi-dreas. 

"SEN 


MONEY 
ur shirts from = | — - offer and save your- 
on arrival of —— Doe back if not satisfied. 


INTERNATIONAL COMM. HOUSE 
289 433 Broadway New York, N. Y. 


FOR $ 
KHAKI CLOTH 
SHIRTS 


GOVERNMENT 
STANDARD 





REE 
~ cloth, GOVERNMENT 


an $3.49 p! see Demag 














When writing advertisers, 
Be sure to say that you saw it 
in AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 





Reviewing the Latest Eastern Markets 


MILK PRICES 


HE Dairymen’s League Cooperative Asso- 
ciation announces the following for 

milk during June in the 201-210 eile freight 
zone, for milk testing 3 per cent.: Class 1, used 
chiefly for fluid purposes, $1.86 per hundred 
pounds; Class 2A. used chiefly as fluid cream, 
$1.70; Clase 2-B, used chiefly in the manufac- 
ture of plain condensed milk and ice cream, 
$1.85; 2-C, used chiefly in the manufac- 
ture of soft cheeses, $1.85; Class 3, for milk 
used chiefly in the manufacture of whole milk 
powder, evaporated whole milk and sweetened 
whole condensed milk, $1.55; Classes 4-A and 
4-B, based on butter and American cheese quo- 
sor pe in the New York market. Prices for 

April were: Class 1, $2.33; Class 2-A, $2.00; 

Class 2-B, $2.25; Class 2-C, $2.25; Clase 3, 
$1.95. 

Sheffield Producers 

Sheffield Farm Company Producers an- 
nounce that the price of 3 per cent. milk in the 
200-210 mile freight zone is #1.7014. 

Non-Pool Cooperative 

Non-pool Assn. prices are: Class 1, fluid 
milk for city consumption, $1.86; Class 2, 
milk for cream, plain condensed and ice cream, 
$1.70; Class 3-A, milk for evaporated, con- 
densed, etc., $1.60; Class 3-B, milk for fancy 
cheese, $1.45; Class 4, determined on butter 
and cheese quotations on the New York 
market. 

Interstate Producers 

Interstate Milk Producers’ Association (Phil- 
adelphia plan) June receiving station prices, 
S$ per cent. milk 201-210 mile zone, $2.19; 
101-110 mile zone, $2.20, 

Platform Prices 

The N. Y. platform price is $2.30 per can for 
pasteurized milk in shippers’ cans F.0.B. New 
York City; where an allowance of 10c per can 
is tnade city dealers furnish can, making it 
$2.20. Competition from unorganized milk 


has forced the price lower in many instances. 
Milk Pool Prices for May 
The Dairymen’s League Cooperative Asso- 
ciation’s gross pool price for 3 per cent. milk 
at the 201-210 mile freight zone for May is 
$1.485 for 100 pounds, with 814 cents deduction 











Will reduce Inflamed, Strained, 
Swollen Tendons, Ligaments, 
or Muscles. Stops the lameness 
and pain froma Splint, Side Bone 
or Bone Spavin. No blister, no hair 
gone and horse can be used. $2.50 a 
bottle at druggists or delivered. Describe 
your case for special instructions and 
interesting horse Book 2 R Free. 

W. F. YOUNG, Inc., 579 Lyman St., Springheld, Mass. 


| Farmers -Growers-Poultrymen and Shippers 
used 





money refunded. Write or wire at once. 


MATIONAL PACKAGE SUPPLY CO. 
Sept. MN. Paul, 370-371 South St., New York City 








SHIP YOUR EGGS 


WHITE AND BROWN 
To R. BRENNER & SONS 
Bonded Commission Merchants 
358 Greenwich St., New York City 
BINDER TWINE = 62re fe es 
Fats “tout a: « tone — ““Beirose, Ohio 
Peach Tree Borers kitied by Krystal Gas 


a $1; five-pound tin, $1. 7S; with directions. 














; post paid direct ;orC.O. D. Agents wanted, 


Dept. C, HOME PRODUCTS Inc., Rabway, N.J, 


for expenses and 10 cents for certificate of in- 
debtedness. The net pool price, therefore, 
is $1.40 and the cash payment is $1.50. 


(BUTTER SLIGHTLY EASIER 


There is no question but what the govern- 
ment report on June 1 of the cold storage hold- 
ings had a decided effect on the butter market. 
According to the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics storage stocks on June 1, 1924, were 
22,328,000 pounds compared to 10,112,000 
pounds on June 1, 1923, showing an increase 
in storage stocks of 12,216,000 pounds. This 
increase is more than twice as great compared 
to May 1. On May 1, 1924, storage holdings 
were only 5,665,000 pounds greater than May 
1, 19283. This has had a dampening effect upon 
the speculative market with the consequent 
easing in prices and on June 20 the price had 
declined approximately a half-cent a pound. 
Receipts have also been heavier during the past 
week compared to weeks previous and with 
these heavier arrivals there are bound to be 
evidences of further weakening. New York is 
storing much heavier than in any other time 
during the season but the speculative market 
is holding off. It has created a very flighty 
condition in the butter market. Heavy con- 
sumptive demand continues and this has 
something of a stabilizing effect. 

Creameries 93 score and better are quoted 
from 42c to 42)4c while creamery extras (92 
score) are set at 41)4c to 41)4c with the out- 
side figure more general. 


CHEESE MARKET FIRM 


The cheese market continues firm on fancy 
full grass State cheese and prices are slightly 
higher. According to the June 1 report of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics there were 

7,148,000 pounds American cheese in storage 
compared to 17,507,000 pounds on June 1, 
1928, or a gain of 9,641,000 pounds. However, 
this gain over 1923 is not as great as it was on 
May 1. On May 1, 1924, the holdings were 
over 12 million over those on May 1, 1923. 
Therefore the monthly increase over 1923 is 
about 2)4 million pounds less on June 1 than 
May 1. Indications are that the market will 
continue about the same. The firm tone has 
existed for the past several days and with so 
rauch milk going into butter, conditions look 
favorable for the cheese man. The selection 
of average runs is narrowing and a few flats are 
still on the market at 18!4c, but marks showing 
grass are bringing higher prices. Fresh State 


flats, whole milk, that are fancy are bringing 2°) 


anywhere from 20c to 20)4c, with most trading 
going on at the inside figure. Fancy held State 
flats are bringing 25c on the average. 


EGG MARKET STILL STRONG 


Prices are approximately one cent a dozen 
higher all along the line compared to last 
week. The June 1 reports of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics show storage stocks 
amounting to 6,944,000 cases, compared to 
7,890,000 cases on June 1, 1923. In other 
words, the storage holdings are 946,000 cases 
below last year's holdings. This difference 
is over five times as great as on May 1, when 
1924 holdings were only 174,000 cases under 
1923. This has had the effect of maintaining 
a strong market and operators are somewhat 
inclined to store their surplus beyond current 
trade needs. During the past week nearby 
receipts have been showing irregular quality 


with one a small per cent. that would grade as 3; 


closely selected extras. This top quality 
stuff has been clearing well. There is good 
call for mediums of fancy quality on which 
prices are strengthening. 


Jersey and other nearby hennery whites, 

closely selected extras 37 to 39¢ 
Other hennery whites extras 35 to 36 
Extra firsts 33 to 34 
Firsts ‘ $1 to 32 
Nearby gathered whites, first to extra firsts $1 to 32 
Lower grades 28 to 30 
Hennery browns extras 33 to 35 
Gathered browns and mixed colors 30 to 32 


LIVE BROILERS IN HEAVY SUPPLY 


Warm unfavorable weather has had a de- 
cidedly dampening effect on the poultry market 
as far as the consuming trade is concerned, 
especially in the case of fowls and trading has 
been only fair, tending at times to drag. It is 
only through the heavier supply of broilers 
and old roosters that has left a relatively light 


supply of fowls on the market to just about 
maintain prices. big phage hy ted 
favor and prices on the 19th were shaded fro 
44 to lea pound. There has been a liberal 
rele of express broilers, and con large 
leds sah sdugeish ki 
are meeting a market 
due undoubtedly to the fact that the market 
on Leghorn stock arriving by freight is poor. 
Fancy colored broilers arriving by express are 
uoted from 38 to 40c, while express White 
er wot ighing two pounds and over, 
are 5c a pound lower. White Leghorn broilers 
via express varying from small to average run 
are quoted anywhere from 25 to 32c, depend- 
ing on the quality and size. Colored fowls ar- 
riving by express are quoted anywhere from 
23 to 27c, while White Leghorns vary from 
22 to 25c. 


OLD POTATOES ABOUT DONE 


The “old stock” potato deal is about over. 
What few are coming on the market are meet- 
ing a dull market and values are very wide 
depending on quality. Southern potatoes have 
taken over the market entirely. 

Receipts from the south continue heavy and 
a great deal of stock is being carried over from 
day to day. The situation in general is un- 
healthy. The market is still firm on South 
Carolina Cobblers that are carefully graded, 
sound and bright, bringing from $3.75 to $4. 
However, the majority of the receipts are much 
below this and this general run of goods is 
bringing anywhere from $2.50 to $3.25. Wasty 
stock is running as low as $1 a barrel with some 
stock being dumped. 


GRAINS AND FEED 


According to New York State Department 
of Farms and Markets, the following prices 
prevailed, through billed from western points: 


The quotations given in this report show the approximate 
ices at which feed can be — P fer ton, and grain per 
ushel. in sfraight carlots delivered on track at points in the 
different freight zones as indicated.* Mixed carlots cost ap- 
proximately $2.00 per ton more. 

Retail feed and grain prices vary with different local dealers, 

depending upon their individual costs of doing business, vol- 
ume handled. ete. In the case of foeds the retail price may 
sometimes be as high as $5 per ton above the ‘wholesale Price 
given in this report. 

a oy continues upward trend. met bag in South- 
west and higher prices at Winnipeg strengthening factors to- 
day. Some export sales hard winter wheat reported via Gulf 
at around $1.21 per bushel. Corn market firm but buying less 
active at advance. Oats market steady. 

The feed market has strengthened somewhat during the past 
few days. Wheat millfeeds continue firm with price tendency 
upward. Because of restricted production the market for lin- 
meal continues firm with movement light. Continued 
pao has caused 


hardening of corn prices and light 
Cottonseed meal 


market for hominy feed to continue 
inactive, movement light. 


Roch- 
Ogdens- ester Buf- 
Albany burg Utica Syra- falo 
cuse 

No.2W.Osts... 6134 62% 008% 604 581; 
No. 3 W. Oats 6044 ro ‘4 ‘Sole 50% «57 
No.2 Yel.Corn.. .98 97 96 92 
No. 3 Yel. Corn. .96 on 5 4 90 
Ground Oats 42.00 4260 4160 4130 39.90 
Spr. W. Bran. 26.75 27.35 2635 26.05 24.65 
ard W. Bran... 28.00 28.60 27.60 a7. 25.90 
Standard Mids.. 26.75 27.35 26.35 26.05 24.65 
Soft W. Mids....35.00 35.60 3460 3430 32.90 
Flour Mids 31.50 3210 31.10 3080 29.40 
Red D. Flour 38.00 3860 37.60 37.30 35.90 
D. Brew Grains.. 32.50 33.10 32.10 31.80 30.40 
W. Hominy. 35.25 35.85 3485 3455 33.15 
Yel. Hominy 34.75 35.35 3435 34.05 32.65 
Corn Meal 36.50 37.10 36.10 35.80 3440 
Gluten Feed. 40.25 4085 3085 3955 38.15 
Gluten Meal 4650 47.10 4610 45890 4440 
36% Cot.S.Meal 44.75 4545 4435 43.85 42.65 
41% Cot.S.Meal 47.75 4845 47.35 4685 45.65 
43% Cot.S.Meal 49.295 49.95 4885 4835 47.15 
POP Oil Meal 43.50 4410 43.10 4280 41.40 
34°,0P Oil Meal 44.50 45.10 ao 43.80 4240 
Beet Pulp 37.00 37.60 36.30 34.90 


*Nore.—For points taking New Yor rate add to Albany 
price \4 cents on oats; 5-8 cents on corn; 10 cents on cottonseed 
meal ; 20 cents on other feeds. 


HAY MARKET SLIGHTLY EASIER 


Arrivals have been heavy, especially by boat, 
with a consequent weakening of the market, 
these boat arrivals bringing for the most part 
inferior grades of hay in small bales. This 
sudden swamping of the market with No. 3 and 
No. 4 goods has mellowed the market to a large 
extent. No. 1 in large bales is bringing from 
$30 to $31, small bales bringing one dollar less. 
No. 2 has come down from $31 as top quota- 
tion last week to $29 for top quotation this 
week. No. 2 in small bales is bringing from $26 
to $28. No.3 hay varies from $25 to $27 in large 
bales, some No. 3 in small bales selling down to 
$23. 





Records of nine young daughters of Dutchland Colantha Sir Inka, just 


completed on Henry 
Dutchess County: 


Fishkill 
Fishkill Jennie ag sony Inka. 
Fishkill Korndyke Inka... .. 


Morgenthau, Jr.’s, farm at Hopewell ome 


Age Mik Butter Day's 

Ibs. Ibs. Milk 

.2- 6-19 553 25.87 86.5 
ceeuten 2- 5-7 439 21.02 64.4 
~ see. .2~ &28 426 20.25 62. 
2- 6-11 485 22.06 71.3 
2-11-15 456 20.17 67.7 

2- 8-6 568 20.39 83.4 
3- 4-8 572 23.757 84.6 

3- 7-21 521 24.17 
3- 1-10 “3 20.96 64.1 
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GRADE HOLSTEINS 
AND GUERNSEYS 
freshen during March, April and May. Aj 


producers. Price right. Will tuberculin test, 
A. F. SAUNDERS, Cortland, N.Y, 


HOLSTEINS 





ome fed oe 


0 registered heifers soon 
pF --—4 ¢ high reco tervice bulls 
J. A. LEACH CORTLAND, N. Y, 





BROWN SWISS 


Accredited = of 
comppioted: 5 5 cay oh _ 
we had cow average 
Bull: Lucile’s Milater of Lake View 9744, 
Young stock for sale at reasonable prices. 


J. E. CULLINGS & SONS Pavilion, N.Y, 


———————E—E—————EE 
SWINE BREEDERS 


Feeding Pigs for Sale 
100 Chester and Yorkshire Crossed 8 weeks old 
$5.00 each. 56 Berkshire and Chester 7 
to 8 weeks old, $5.00 each. 31 Pigs 9 to 10 weeks 
old, $6.00 each. Sold subject to your approval. 
¥ not satisfactory, return them at my expense, 
No charge for crating. 


MICHAEL LUX 
Woburn, Mass, 





9 Lynn St., 


167—PIGS FOR SALE—167 


Yorkshire and Chester cross, Berkshire and 
Chester cross, 8 to 9 weeks old, price $5 each. 
Pure bred Berkshires, also Chester Whites, sows 
or boars, 7 weeks old, price $6 each. I will ship 
any amount of the above lot C.O.D. on your 





approval; no charge for crating. Safe delivery 
guarant 

A. M. LUX 
206 Washington St. Tel. 1415 WOBURN, MASS. 





Registered O. I. C. and Chester White pigs. 
Eugene P. Rogers, Wayville, N. Y. 





DUCKS 


Pearce DUCKLINGS naGs . AMP > DRAREY 


[anor ey caren] 


Super-Quality June Chicks 
HATCHES wy 7, 8 16, and 22 

ler’s Tancred-Barron ie 
ENGLISH S. C. WHITE LEG a 

Pens headed by Tancred 2 














erels and Lady Storrs 271 line -—F 1 
cockerels, mated to hens bred for ats 
py! 00. roduction Ry $s 
Special Delivery Par re t Prepaid: i ee Bee Aoirvees 
ery Parce! ‘081 
% books order 


SHERIDAN, PA. 


guaranteed. er. 
LEONARD p. ‘STRICKLER 


BABY CHIX = eo one jevies See, ous: o 
eotie Mie 





Beews Leghorns. 100. ‘ss. "pared ks, 100, “310: 
R. L. $11; Broilers or Mixed C 

Tories ¢ on 500 and 1,000 lots. 1005, pre 
auavery guaranteed. Addiess 





J. N. NACE, Box 30, RICHFIELD, PA. 
“tha © hatched 
BABY CHICKS, i's 


Rocks 17c, Reds 16c, S.C. White and Brown Leg- 
horns 13c, Mixed 10c. Prepaid 100% live deliv- 
ery guaranteed to your door. For quick service 
order direct from this ad. or write for circular. 


J. W. KIRK, Box 55, McAlisterville, Pa. 


CHICK PRICE SMASHED 


Order from this Ad. 


Beteed ond Aanerted. 100, $7; 8.C.W. pee 
8. C. ocks. 100, $10 | 8. C. R. I. Reds 
ia arrival guaranteed. Delivery free 


TROUP BROS., R. D. No.3, MILLERSTOWN, PA. 


CHICK 


CHERRY HILL HATCHERY, WM. NACE, Prop. 
Box 60, McALISTERVILLE, PA. 








&. C. W.and Brown Leghorns, 10¢; 
Barred Rocks, 12e: Reds, 13¢ 3c, and 
100% live arrival. 








SPECI AL OFF FFER a Oe iene Owais 


8. C. h Black 
Minorcas. Assorted Se each 475.00 er 1000 Mixed 
Chicks ¢ ons + Te each, $60.00 per 1000—our ae 





THE KEYSTONE HATCHERY, Box 100, ‘RICHFIELD, PA 
BABY CHICKS —tes"wuit- tenon, se Mie 


Te; {00% lve Gofivery 
500 lots. Order from 
F. B. LEISTER, 


Chicks $.<i.5 


Sil pe 


§xcon Ni 


or write tae fren cfr 


free circulars. 
Box 49, McAlisterville, Ps. Pa. 





8. C. Hy Pmg hte y 


ey 





Rocks, 10c: Rots, 3 White Leghorns, 
CHIX titted: ze Reduced on Di lots. 100% guaran 
Creaoe. Twin Hatchery, M McAlisterville, 


—_———_—_—_—_—_—_—_—— eee 
NATURAL LEAF TOBACCO $*er" et 


Pe 





five pounds $1.25; ten $2.00. when recei 
phil oy —— y ote - He 4 ucah, 






For Sale 


30 head ready to freshen, roo head due t 








large, young, fine individuals that are heavy 


Extra fine Jot registered 


we, 
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merican Agriculturist, June 28, 1924 


GUARANTEED PURE BRED 
CHICKS AND PULLETS 


Day old. three weeks old chicks, 5 weeks, 8 and je weeks 
old pullets. Breeding cockerels and matured stoc' 


* Hew 
Extra Heavy Breeds 1000 Mired 
Selected Rocks & Reds.. 2's. $60.00 $115 $9 per 100 
Selected Barron Whites 


Sheppara Strain Anconaa} 10.00 $47. 
: a — $s $47.50 $90 $7 per 100 


Three Weeks Ord Chicks eke English Ba Barron Whites and 8. C. 
Pullets = ‘Guaite at rhe Prices 


5 wks. 8 wks. 10 wks. 3 Mo. 4 Mo. 
Rocksand Reds..... 85¢ $1.25 $1.50 $1.75 $2.00 
Eng. Barron Whites 
Sheppard Strain Ap- > 60c 85 $1.00 $1.25 $1.50 


CODRB. . . -seeeee 
Early Breeding cockerels $1.00 each 10 weeks old. Am 
also offering matured hens, good breeders $1.50 each, 
$1.25 each for 25; $1.00 each for 50 


Order from this ad or write to-day. 
FAIRVIEW POULTRY FARM ZEELAND, MICHIGAN 








For this month only I will make spesels ot\ 
Re 8 to 10 weeks old BLACK ark Pu 
LETS from my celebrated strain of trapnested and 
pedigreed a 00 each. COOLEY’S 27 years 
of careful selection and breeding behind them. 
SUMMER-HATCHED CHICKS 
Eight rod breeds, at special reduced prices. 


Write me t 
ORDER NOW 
Elden E. Cooley, Dept. AA, Frenchtown, N. J. 


‘CHICKS—5,000 Weekly 


for June, July and pron, delivery at rock bottom 
Due to increased incubator capacity, we are in a 
position to furnish 5,000 Big, Husky, day-old Chicks 
Bred from healthy. vigorous, free range stock of 
good wy pe and color in the following breeds: 














arieties Prices Each Per 100 500 

8.C W hite and Brown Leghorns 10c¢ $10.00 $50.00 
Barred and Buff Rock 12¢ 12.00 60.00 
5.C. R. I. Reds “Pet l4c 14.00 70.00 
8. C. Black Mincoras | ||: 12¢ 12.00 60.00 
Mixed or A 9c 9.00 45.00 
Scientifically hatched ‘by experienced opera in 


highest type of modern incubators 0 
uve ay! ouepentess, prepaid to your door door. Order a 
shipmen rect from ea) rofits. Catal 

free. Ref. The Richfield State “Bank. whe a: 


The Valley Hatchery, Box 20, R. No. 1, Richfield, Pa. 


BABY CHICKS 








S. C. oioee Island Reds, 11 Cts. 
i S Barred R: 10 Cts. 
. 3 wd tee 8 Cts. 


Color Chicks, 7 Cts. 
These chicks are ey oe from free range 
stock. Safe deliv and satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Descriptive klet free. 


W. A. LAUVER, McALISTERVILLE, PA. 


FREE RANGE STOCK 


Mixed Stock.... $7 per 100 
S. C.W. Leghorns $8 per 100 
Barred Rocks... $9 per 100 
Postage Paid. Live Arrival 
Guaranteed. 
JUNiIATA POULTRY FARM, RICHFIELD, PA. 


Single Comb White Leghorns 


Exclusively Pure Barron English Strain. out of im- 
ported birds witb egg records up to 314 eggs in a year. 
3000 breeders on a free farm range. Vaccinated Butter- 
milk fed. Now booking orders for eggs and baby chicks 




















Box 41 





~ 











Red 
Brown 
7¢ each 


Parcel post 


for June del Cc i ick k 
book “ "Proats tn Boul hoccans Golveds . 3. or m4 
EDGAR BRIGGS 

PLEASANT VALLEY, N. Y. 
y Rocks, 10c; Wyandottes. lic: Leg- 
\ horns. 8c; Mixed. 7c. Reductions 
Kc ; \, Free Range CHICKS. carefully 
> ¥ selected Delivery guaranteed. 
“SPH LONG’S RELIABLE HATCHERY 
R. D. Long. Mer.. Box 12, MILLERSTOWN, PA. 
Hatched by the best 
een of incubation 
st ck Prices ey "sed Buff Rocks, 
onas. Black Minorcas, 10c each: White 
Sate delivery guaranteed by prepaid 
Pullets 10 to 12 weeks for sale. 





Feeding Young Ducks 


This past year I hatched out some young ducks. How- 
ever, they have not grown as rapidly as I think they 
should. The heaviest ones were much too small to sat- 
isfy me. When I feed them they act as though they were 
starved to death. Their ration consists of corn meal, 
bran and cracked corn. I have about 200 and have much 
trouble keeping the ducks and hens separate. What 
would you advise me to do where I have so many hens 
that are always ready to devour the food of the young 
ducks? —Mrs. N. 


YHERE you have flocks of mixed 
breeds or different kinds of birds 
of different ages, the best plan is to con- 
struct a temporary yard, especially tem- 
porary feeding yards. In your case where 
you have such a small flock of ducks it 


eat at will without any disturbance and 
where they could likewise eat their fill 
without having older birds devour it be- 
fore they could get their share. 

It is not necessary to feed ducklings 
until they are from 24 to 36 hours old. 


parts by measure to which has been added 
about 3% of sharp sand. This mixture 
is fed about 5 times during the day, al- 
though some may find it necessary to give 
but three feedings. The birds are given 
all they can eat. Whatever is left should 
be cleaned up, for if it is allowed to remain 
in the yard, it is apt to sour. 

About the third day the ration is 
changed to a mixture of bread, rolled 
oats, bran, corn meal, used in equal parts. 
After the seventh day it is again changed 
to consist of 3 parts bran, one part low 
grade wheat flour and one part corn 
meal, 10% green food, 5% beef scrap to 
which is added about 3% of sand. 

For a period of two or three weeks after 
the seventh day, the ducklings may be 
fed about 4 times daily, after which it 
is not necessary to feed more than 3 
times a day. It is not necessary after 
this to mix the sand in the mash as long 
as they can get plenty in the yard. Oth- 
erwise, hoppers should be available car- 
rying a good sharp sand. 


Do Not Use Sloppy Wet Mash 


In mixing the mash only enough water 
should be used to bring it up to the con- 
sistency of crumbs. It should not be 
soggy or sloppy. 

As ducklings grow older the amount of 

beef scrap is increased about 15% of the 
ration by the end of the third week. The 
corn meal is likewise increased while the 
amount of bran is decreased until the 
ducklings are on a fattening ration. Un- 
less the birds have plenty of green food 
at their disposal, the ration should in- 
clude tender green food, chopped finely 
and mixed with the mash. 
About two weeks before the ducklings 
are ready for market, they are put on a 
ration consisting of corn meal 3 parts; 
low grade flour or middlings 2 parts; 
and beef scrap % part, all by weight. Of 
course this ration includes green food or 
oyster shell or sand. This ration is fed 
three_times a day. 


Good Books on Duck Raising 


For the man who is interested in raising 
ducks, we know of no better book on the 
subject than that entitled, “Ducks and 
Geese,” by LamonandSlocum. This book 
is published by the Orange Judd Publish- 
ing Company, New York City. The U.S. 
Department of Agriculture also puts out 





with all $10 orders. Circulars free. 
LONG'S GUARANTEED CHICKS 
on large amounts Good, lively. 
Catalog 
C om high-class bred. 
Be uff Leghorns, 8c each: Broiler chicks, 
NUNDA POULTRY FARM, NUNDA, N. Y. 





| 








a very excellent bulletin on the subject of 
ducks. Farmers’ Bulletin No. 697. 





Chick Prices Reduced Site vas 


You cap pay for the chicks when they a + 






tehing and 
. yand A 
TCHERY, 






20 years’ shipping enables us to produce the BEST. 
ugust. Place 


UALITY FLOCKS WITH HEAVY LAYING STRAINS 
Y GUARANTEED. PARCEL POST C. 0. D. 

In this way you take no risk. 

ices On: 50 00 500 1000 


énadescasaey s $4.75 $9.00 $42.50 $80 4 

aan 5.00 9.50 45.00 82.50 

Black Minorcas 5.75 11.00 52.5C 100.00 

FETs. 6.75 12.50 = 00 110.00 
errr Sor 9.00 av 00 250 . 

? 4.25 8.00 37 50 75.00 


A hatch each week 
your orders as far in advance as possible. Catalog Free. 


Box. R, NEW WASHINGTON, OHIO 


would be little or no trouble to set up a | 
wire feeding pen where the ducks could 


At this time they may be fed a mixture | 
of rolled oats and bread crumbs, equal | 






































KERR QUALITY BABY CHICKS 


at greatly reduced prices =" ~= 


Kerr’s Guaranteed Lively Chicks 
come from a long line of heavy 
egg producers. They are bred 
under the supervision of our own’ 
experts. They are hatched in our 
own incubators—adé our own 


Don’t take a chance on chicks of 
unknown parentage. Eliminate the 
uncertainty and trouble of hatching 
your own chicks. Buy Kerr’s Lively 
Chicks. You know you are getting 
what you want— exactly when you 


want them. plants. 

Utility Prices Special Matings Prices 
Wee BR 63 i side be0 0b cadSxes 9 cents each 14 cents each 
NE IN ss 9.08 dis 3% oN 6 bo0)s b.ek born ee Bia 17 
Ed tie ME, 4&0, ho) Kim wid Mae 4 Bie: ' _ ” 
WE cc aWskvawedutduncp ed eee _, See Re. ihe 
pe ee oe _ il iy ¥ 


Send in your order today. 100% delivery, alive and healthy, guaranteed. 
Ask for the 1924 Kerr Chick Book. 


THE KERR CHICKERIES, Inc. 


(Member International Baby Chick Ass’n.) 


Newark, N. J., Box No. 10 Syracuse, N. Y., Box No. 10 
Frenchtown, N. J., Box No. 10 Springfield, Mass., Box No. 10 














DAY-OLD CHICKS 


STRONG, STURDY, Northwestern New York State Stock, bred from our fast maturing 
strains, that will develop to full size from three to six weeks earlier than the aver ge 
chix. Parent stock selective mated for generations by the Hogan and Cornell meth 
Pullets from our June hatched birds will produce high percentage of eggs this winter 
when eggs are high. 





CUSTOMER'S LETTER 


© report that from the 200 day-old chix we 
the middle. of last June, we raised 125 pullets. On the 17th of December 
they laid 67 eggs (better than 50%) and from that time on they, ave laid from 
50% to 80% and are still at it. We believe June is the best month in the season 


urs truly. 
J. B. WICKS, Lockport, N. Y. 


May 19th, 1924 


Cyne qn: 
pleased t — of you 


to raise chix. 











25 to 499 506 to 999 1000 

White Leghorns..........- 12\%c each 12c each lic each 
I. Reds. . .-14c ni 13%jc ** ljc ** 
Barred Rox..... l4c ” i3%c “* 3c ** 
White Rox l4c ” 13%c * 13c ** 
uff ene . Ade a i2%c ** 12c ** 
pS Sere l4c std 13%c * ize .** 
Bleck Minorcas er " 13%c * ade * 

Jersey Black Giants... .. 25c mi 25c - 


PULLETS—We have spme excellent three months’ old pullets 
for June deliveries at very attractive prices. 


NIAGARA POULTRY FARM 
Ransomville, N. Y. 
W. R. CURTISS CO., Prop. 
Members International Baby Chick Association 














HUBERsRELIABLeCHICKs 


lOOOO0O00 for 1924 


SPECIAL SUMMER PRICES—BY PARCEL CEL POST Rar AD> 


advantage of these prices for they will include our number one chicks and Our stock is bred Sur quality and 
wy Lk mtg 5 culled by ouperts ond day will be money makers. Wil! ship any —. chicks from 25 on up 





heavy eg pr 

8S. C. Anconas, 8. C. White and Brown Lageesns. . 10¢ Silver Laced and Columbian Wyandottes .o. ie 
R. C. and S. C. Reds, Barred and White Rocks... 12c 8. C. White Minorcas and Light Brahmas 20¢ 
S. C. Buff Orpingtons and White Wyandottes..... l4c 8. C. Black Minorcas 13¢ Odds and Ends 10¢ 


Order direct from thie as. Attractive catalogue free. With every order for 100 or more chicks we furnish you a valuable book on how to 


raise chicks and pou! 
HUBER’S RELIABLE HATCHERY, North High St., FOSTORIA, OHIO 








30,000 CHICKS WEEKLY for June and July Delivery 


BRED RIGHT, HATCHED REGIE, SHIPPED RIGHT 
Hatched by men with 14 years’ experience in one of the est and best equipped hatcheries in the state 
Order early. $1.00 WILL BOO Youn R ORDER 












Each Per 100) 
S. C. WHITE LEGHORNS ....... 6-6-5 eeene ° ce seccece 10¢ 90.09 
S. C. BROWN LEGHORNSG. ... 2.0.66 eee c cece werner wewenee 100 90.00 
BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS..........-.50005> oeeee 120 110.00 
&. ©. RR. 0. PREBS. ..... nc vccveccscvcrenmesesses os lho 130.00 
S.C. BLACK Mi eg ® , se 12¢ 110.00 
Broiler CHICKS, H. pease psavece Se 80.00 
BROILER CHICKS, L. s. bp inh ane To 60.00 
5 Ay! iam: ved 514 a ae J 1 
test! sede’ cad rtiged “avce Wh. Mans ethers Tenet ts Post, es fot KEYS vuNE V! Vira? {S28 mabe cood 
mouey for yor as they tave for hundreds of others. lose eo wo Mente 


FINE CATALOGUE FRE 


THE KEYSTONE HATCHERY 2.iZ3i. Pino RICHFIELD, PA. 


Box 100, 











ROCK BOTTOM PRICES On Ready Made 
Good Luck Chicks. $8.00 per 100 and UP 





ONE MILLION 


whi Brown 4B uf Leghor sae $1.75 3 00 $25.50 'yi2.00 geo 0 
Bro aa e Rhodel Reds. "6.00 7735 "33:00 "52.00 100.00 
White Rocks, White Wyandottes......---. 70) 13-55 39.00 62.00 12000 
or L. Tw yandotes, ny PMinoreas Li. Brahmas RY 4 pet 100 etraighe 80.00 . 
FULL LIVE DELIVERY GUARANTEED. Bank Refer 


erence 
Ohio C. A. Weare only 18 hours from New York. 
NEUHAUSER ‘nck "HATCHERIES, Box M82, NAPOLEON, OHIO 


eg len nt BIR eae tb ae all we. Sa In any 
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You can’t force a horse 
to eat tainted hay 


IVE a horse one whiff of tainted hay and 

he turns his head away. But an automo- 
bile or tractor cannot protect itself. If its owner 
is indifferent to the dangers of “tainted” lubri- 
cation, there’s nothing for the engine to do but 
swallow and take its chances. 

Plain, everyday “horse-sense,” backed by 
experience, has convinced farmers by the thou- 
sand that it pays to insist upon definite stand- 
ards of lubrication. These men have adopted 
Gargoyle Mobiloil because they have proven 
that the very dest lubrication actually proves to 
be the cheapest. 


Your motor requires an oil produced 
especially for its needs. 

You can’t get away from the individual re- 

quirements of automotive equipment—any 


more than you can from the specific needs of 


different kinds of live stock. The sharp differ- 





=! 


Mobiloil 


Make the chart your guide 





Domestic New York (Main Office) Milwaukee Boston 
iladel ph P Detrai 
Branches: [pase Buffalo Mfiencagelte 











re th 4 
| z ne 
ee | OF 
‘ 
R cr Ai) 


ences in designs, materials and clearances in 
different engines demand oils especially selected 
to meet individual requirements. 


No other lubricating service like this. 


Only in following the Mobiloil Chart can you 
know that you are buying the right grade of 
oil because no other recommendations have 
back of them such study and experience. 
Throughout every year, our engineers study 
automobile engines, in plants of manufacturers, 
by tests carried on in our own laboratories, on 
the road, under all conditions of service and 
temperature. Each year the entire board meets 
and agrees upon the correct Mobiloil for every 
motor and every type of service. 

You secure the result of this unduplicated 
experience and service in the Gargoyle Mobil- 
oil Chart of Recommendations. 

The Chart is shown here in part. If your 
automobile, motor truck, or farm tractor is not 
listed in this partial Chart, see the complete 
Chart which hangs on the dealer’s walls. Or 
write our nearest Branch for our booklet, 
“Correct Lubrication.” 


Tractor Lubrication 


The correct engine lubricant for the Fordson Tractor is 
Gargoyle Mobiloil “BB” in summer and Gargoyle Modiloil 
The correct oil for all other tractors is 


“4” in winter. 

specified in our Chart. Ask for it at your dealer's. 

Des Moines Kansas City, Mo. Oklahoma City Albany 
Rochester Pietsburgh New Haven |, Mass. 
Chicago Dallas Portland, Me. St. Louis 











TOMPANY 





Chart of 


Recommendations 
_ (Abbretated Faison) 


. correct grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil for 
engine lubrication of both passenger cars afid 
motor trucks are specified in the Chart below. 
A means Gargoyle Mobilail “A” 
How to _~ B means Gargoyle Mobiloil “B” 
Read the BB means Gargoyle Mobiloil “BB” 
Chart: 4 Emeans Gargoyle Mobiloil“E” 
, Are. means Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic 
Where different grades are recommendeds for 


































































































summer and winter use, the wihter recommenda- 
nap ate ing the entire period 
are experienced, 
ta vl on Gm tions is compiled by 
Oil fon yond of Automo- 
ional 
Pk on corre ile lubries A 
———— 
ipl’ *] teas eee teat. | t20 
_ > 
AND , 
MOTOR TR 
FS 
: Te oe af; AIBIA A 
ASA aE 
—_ - gaoceved - 1,4 Ar: 
gine | A a] AA LAL AT 
Auburn (Mot EAB. T A Are] A he So dieaiitnedina ices 
- All Other ModelstA 
Sedo Sa R te nN ALAYATATATATA’ 
Buick........ Pet A JAreJAre |Arc JAre ; 
Coditec....., ALY... .1A AILAILALALAILAILAILA. 
AAAL.. AMrTAIALAILATAIAIAILA 
~~ ae A |Aret A jAre Are |Are jAre |Are JAre jAre. 
FBaT)...}.........4... A Are] A Arc] A Ase. 
ws her Are jAre Are Are jArc |Are Arc JAre |Are. 
Cleveland sececeweed A lAred A jAre] A lAre! A JArc] A Age. 
_ ex r -TATATAIAILAILAIAIAILA 
Co Ale Ce ) oats ae. phe Hee Asc jAre |Are jAre Are |Are |Are_ 
= All Orher odieothoal --o4 A jAred A lArel... 3... 
Commerce weneeeee [Ate lAre Are JAre jAre jAre |Are jAre 
Scie Peete hehehe pspepe 
mecosoces re re |Are re 
Doms (6cyl) ALATAIALAIAIAIAIA 
= All Other Models] A jAre | A lAse] A |Arc| A JArcl A 
Dort scqgnhtne A jAre}) A jArcd A jAre| A |Are} A 
Durant Four «+ eees [Are JAre Are jAre jAre}... 3.0.4. B. 
Ekcar (4 cyl) . ALATLALAILA /Arc] A lArciA 
“4 Gcyl)....+... JAre lAre Are JAre.jAre JAre |Arc JAre 
Elgin Si A Are}... DA A |Ared A 
Fageol Safety Coach B.} AL 4..4.. ar ee ee © 
136 wa) A jArc] A jArc| A jAre} A lArc] A 
os eR ALA ala ALATAILAILA 
as R matte ATAILAILAILAIALA 
ederal " ton Le er 2 te dececdecod 
‘cae 3 ALATAIATAIAL.. DOE. 
oe All Other ModelelAre Are jAre |Arc Are |Are Are Are JAre 
Fond AMEE le lela tere 
FourWheelDrive(P WD ALALAILAILAILAILAIA A ; 
ry - ry rs ry ALATAPA 
A A IA A Are. 
Hanson Six... Are .jAre Xf Are Are Are jAre. 
ane G cyl)... A A jArc| A jArc] A |Arc] A Are. 
(12 ey) itctals ALAILAILA 
ALATAIAILAIAILAIA 
Hd Super Six y= 4 ners jAre jAre./Are jAre e 
re 
Indiana 0 wa). A ATA late wee bed sey be sd 
(1% ton A} A jArc/ A |A A a 
All Other Models| AL ATAITAIA A A A a A 
° . Peay oN mg Pd an cadnoodbes e 
> ehere r¢ we JAre jAge |Are JA . 
elty-Springfield........) Al A ALA ALAIAIA A A 
Kline . sooo Are Are Are JAre.jAre lAre JAre |Are 'Are, 
ee Ban) A [Are ALALAIA J. AILAIA 
my ‘on sf pe odbeodecs Are JAre JAre. 
" All Other WArcjArch AL ATAILA A A my 
Liberty Are |Are Are jAre /Are JAre |Are jAre |Are. 
Lincoln AILATAIATAIAITAIAL..f... 
Locomobile A jAre| A [Are] A Are] A |Are} A lAre 
McFarlan : ALATAILATAILALAILAILA lA. 
Marmon ° AILATAITAITAILAILAIAIAILA 
axwell re A |Are JAre |Are jAre |Are. 
es. ‘ “ " Age jAre JAre [Are lane ‘Are. 
Mercer........ AIAIAILATAIAITAIAIAIA 
[Are |Are ‘Arc jAre |Are JAre lAse . 
Nash Four & Six.. Are Are Are jAre |Are jAre Are? A 
4 a? Suet). -,ATATLAILAILATA 
A \Are | A jArc} A /Arc] A JAre} A jAre. 
Oakland AILATA/ATA!IATLAILAIAILA 
Oldsmobile (4 cyl.) A jAriA A \Are| A |Are, 
ps (Model 30) A jArcl... es oo abe 
“ All Ocher Models} AJAILATAIAIATAIA 
Overland bogies A |Arc] A jArc| A /Are] A jArc} A |Ase. 
Packard ( A jAre] A |Are oe yer 
ALATAILAILAILATAIATLAIA 
Paige (Con’t Eng)... lAre Are Are jAre 'Are JAre |Are JAre [Arte 
A fe ae AJATATATALA 
mp . Arc] A jAre| A 3. 
Peerless dunce fAARMIALATALATALALAILA 
Poanent telah. TAL SL rt 
Pierce Arrow (2 ton) AJ[ALALALA/LATA/A Ar ¥ 
“ - AllOther Models] A} ATAILAIAILATAILALA A, 
Premier AILATAIAILAILAILAIAILAIA 
Premier Taxi Cab AILAIA/IA “ 
R. & V. Knight..... BB); A/BB/ A/BB/A/B/A/B/A 
Sese A |Are| A |Are A jAre A jArc A jAre. 
Rickenbacker Ave Ase \Are [Are Arc \ 
Rolls Royce........ AILATAIAIBIAIBIA ‘ 
eearte- Knight MSTA; BI AIBA; Bl Al Bia’ 
Steame ; 
stephens . ATATAILA ALA Ala AIA 
Studebaker A Are] A jArc] A jAre] A jAre| A jArg 
Stutz @ cyl) AIAIAIA AyA AILALAIA 
fade ATA AIS [A Q ALA 
A\|AIA|/ 
Westeort (Mod. D48)....] A WAre | A JAre fare |Are | -. | a 
rs oO LAL AL..| A baso't lAine'Tase lave: 
we } me rc - 
Wiltys-K nigh B /Are Bia BiA/B/A|B/A 
Winton . JAre [Are re fAwe jArc JAsc /Are JAre. 
Yellow Cab ws Are lAre Are Are \Arc Are. |Are |... bs 
Makes of Engines 
When Used in Passenger Cars and Motor T: 
® dations shown separately for ) 
Buda (Mods. RU, WU A jAre] A jAre} A Arte 
EB All Other AITATAIA AjA A|AIAIA 
Continental (Mod. BS) ALAIATAILAIA P 
a (Mod. B2)..... AILAIA AIA 
ns (Mod. 12XD) A jArc oq 
sed (Mod. B7) AIA : | odeed 
= All Orher ModeistArc |Are JAre |Are JArc |Arc (Are jAce jAre 
et - A jArc] A |Arc] A jAre dey A. 
Hercules . ATALALALAVALAILATAIA 
a 
(Mods. 15,41,808%91) ATA p..1 j 
All Or A |Arc A \Are A jAre| A jArc 
JALALALA ALA AIA 
Li (C Series) ATAILAIA 
be Other od A \Are] A jArc] A jArci A 
Rochester... . ALALAILALAIATAIAIA 
Waukesha ¥.Y: AIAL...1. 
Pe , DU, EU, AJATAIAITA/ATALATA 
All -.. 49... A Are Hey A A 
-LALALTAILAIAIAILAILAILA 
Transmission and Differential 
For their correct lubrication, use pe 
CC” or as complete 
Chart available at all dealers. 











VACUUM OIL 
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